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Livingston Awards 


For Young Journalists 


1996 Livingston Awards 
Reporting Award winners 
Scott Glover and Evelyn Larrubia, 

winner Christopher Chivers, The 
| 


Inviting 1997 Entries 


coverage local, national and international news journalists aged and younger any U.S. 


Three $10,000 Prizes are given each year the Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation for the best print broadcast 
medium. The Livingstons, whose purpose recognize and further develop the abilities 
young journalists, are the largest all-media, general reporting prizes the country. Miss Parnis 
established the awards 1980 through her foundation, now chaired Neal Hochman. 


Deadline for 1997 entries: January 26, 1998 


Judging Panel 


Ken Auletta Clarence Page 
author, New Yorker columnist columnist/editorial board member, 
Tom Brokaw professor journalism, Columbia University 
anchor and managing editor, Howell Raines 
NBC Nightly News Ellen Goodman editorial page editor, The New York Times 
columnist, The Boston Globe 
Gregory Curtis Mike Wallace 
| editor, Texas Monthly respondent CBS News 
Entry forms can obtained from Charles Livingston Wallace House 
University Michigan, 620 Ann Arbor, 48104. Phone: 313-998-7575. Fax: 313-998-7979. 
www.umich.edu/- mjtellow, 
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“TO ASSESS THE PERFORMANCE 
HELP STIMULATE CONTINUING IMPROVEMENT THE 
PROFESSION, AND SPEAK OUT FOR WHAT RIGHT, 
FAIR, AND DECENT” 
From the founding editorial, 1961 
Matt Drudge, p 14 
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Publisher’s Note 


Joan Konner 


Rewriting the Script History 


role the royal pageant, then lead player when she 

pulled the curtain expose the backstage shenanigans 
the magic the castle. earlier time she simply 
would have been beheaded, like other inconvenient women with 
temporal ties the throne. was, she lost the power struggle 
and was sent packing make her way another world, she 
was lucky. She wasn’t. Had she lived, she might have been 
sideshow history. Because she died, violently and too young, 
her seemingly futile attempt update the royal script might actu- 
ally have impact the future the king. 

the story continues, and it’s full surprises. bloom 
love and grief the palace gates overwhelmed tradition. Every 
blossom was vote against cold, distant, and destructive monar- 
chy and, also, the way, against, cold, cold-blooded, and 
destructive press. Death paparazzi. 

The death Diana great story, doubt about it. fits 
every definition news: accident with three fatalities is, 
every case, least news brief. Add that the rich and famous 
victims plus the drop shadow tragedy loss young life and 
end the hope love and you have the stuff ledes and 
legends. The story prize the hard news sweepstakes, and 
even better, the sweeps. 

Actually, the death “the people’s princess” the ideal 
story, born fantasy and ending abruptly brutal fact. view- 
ers and voyeurs, even reporters, loved looking Diana 
all her juicy parts: our mother the ski slopes; minister the 
sick, the maimed and the outcast, including herself. She outshone 
Prince Charles every lens. 

journalists, naturally, will continue cover the still 
unfolding story, even absurdum. But, excess aside, the story 
important because tells something about ourselves: for people, 
about their aspirations and their disconnect from tradition; and for 
journalists, about their disconnect from the audience’s life. 

Stories are important because they tell who are where 
came from and where are going. Stories guide the unchart- 
waters life; they are mirror our minds. Today, journalism, 
with its pervasive electronic power, has become the world’s princi- 
pal storyteller. light public outrage against the press, exempli- 
fied the reaction the Diana story, might ask: What about our 
stories offends the public? What about our behavior? How 
define ourselves journalists? How define the news? 

Through the lens news, live world filled with danger. 
The journalist warns storms the horizon, literally the 
weather and figuratively economic, political, and other threat- 
ening weather well. Our front page stories tell conflict, cor- 
ruption, pollution, greed, ignorance, theft, murder, and death. That 
journalism’s prevailing definition news, so-called hard news. 

fact, today, more the world than ever before, live 


rincess Diana caught our attention first her supporting 


peace and relative prosperity, growing economy with new 
opportunities, least for some. Yes, there are problems, but 
context relative safety and security. such environment, jour- 
nalism could contribute even more informed civic dialogue 
the distance democracy has yet go. Instead continue head- 
line world which daily survival stake, while whisper 
newsrooms that “there news,” meaning nothing fear, least 
not today. Some journalists lament the end the cold war and the 
health the economy the death news, least define it. 

But count the flowers the Buckingham referendum, 
listen public opinion polls, what call news, much 
the public finds negative, intrusive, inaccurate, irrelevant, and 
often unfair. What call objective journalism, the public finds 
inhuman. What call hard news, according the research, 
does not reflect the reality people’s lives. 

Ask journalist why there much coverage sex, vio- 
lence, and scandal, and answer that’s what the public wants. 
Ask why news negative, answer: Dog bites man isn’t 
story. Man bites dog news. Why are knee-jerk adversar- 
ial power? Answer: It’s the journalist’s job comfort the 
afflicted and afflict the comfortable. rush judg- 
ment? Answer: pursue the truth (when, fact, beat 
the competition.) Why aren’t journalists concerned about the 
impact what do? Answer: The impact story not the 


journalist’s concern. Our only concern pursue the truth. 


Those are the guiding rules professional action, our cate- 
chism faith and practice. They may explain why least one 
the paparazzi kept snapping pictures instead seeking help for 
the dying Diana; why Diana’s brother, Earl Spencer, said jour- 
nalists that live the opposite end the moral spectrum 
his sister; and why the public mistrusts the press. 

Like the monarchy, for this could moment, not self- 
excoriation but self-examination, question our assumptions, 
reconsider our conventions, reprogram our habits thought. 
What are these dog-bites-man clichés, these stories, which 


journalism keeps defining itself? Are they appropriate the state 


professional evolution and today’s greater power and reach 
the press? What covering? Where look- 
ing? How tell the story better, meaning the story that more 
closely reflects people’s lives? 

life, Princess Diana tried rewrite the script history. 
death, she may succeed, although tend doubt it. the shock and 
sorrow the moment, Charies, too, tried to, not rewrite, least 
edit, the transcript his marriage, dutiful and respectfui Diana 
death had not been life. Perhaps journalism, too, may find 
this story impulse action. will not know whether the 
updated versions the royal marriage, the monarchy, the 
practices journalism will serve any better. But love cover 
the story. (More Diana and the press, pages 38-41.) 
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BY HUGO PAEMEN 


The 1997 Trade Policy Agenda 


The European Union's Ambassador the 
points recent major successes for 
the world trading system, and outlines the 
principal challenges for the near future. 

trade 
celebrated the month December 1996 with 


The international community 
double achievement. First was the initial 
Ministerial meeting the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) Singapore, which 
consolidated the achievements 
the Uruguay Round and set 
the scene for the future 
international trade. 

The second big success 
was mainly the product joint 
leadership the two biggest 
trading partners and important 
economic actors the and 
the EU. This was the Inform- 
ation Technology Agreement, 
ITA. virtue this accord 
the “biggest busting deal” 
since the Uruguay Round 


tariffs estimated $600 
billion worth information 
technology products will 
eliminated. The ITA living 
proof that sectoral agreements can crafted 
even without the compromise forging context 
"round", but would probably not have been 
possible without constant pressure the 
business community both sides the 
Atlantic, acting under the auspices the 
Transatlantic Business Dialogue (TABD). 

the meantime, agreement the 
liberalisation basic telecommunications 
services was reached the WTO. And have 
other candidates for liberalisation ahead us, 
such financial services and maritime 
services. One important catalyst for global 
accords will continued co-ordination and 
leadership the and the US. 

With the adoption the New Transatlantic 
Agenda December 1995, now have 
comprehensive framework for EU-US relations 
which goes beyond trade matters and based 
the idea EU-US synergies areas 
foreign and security policy and also fighting 
drug trafficking and international crime. This 
far-reaching blueprint implies underlying 
commitment solve our differences opinion 
constructive manner through dialogue. 

Will the ability co-operate diminished 


the trade frictions which occasionally flare up? 


Such tensions exist within generally 
harmonious Transatlantic environment most 
recently over the 1996 Helms Burton Act, 
companies doing business with Cuba. But the 
real problems face are those which threaten 
the efficiency and the credibility, not the 
survival, the multilateral trading system 


which has served all well for the last 


WTO 


challenges: the accession China the 


years. The today faces two major 
international trade body and the marginalisation 
the developing countries. 

The sheer size the Chinese economy, its 
fast growth and its enormous potential terms 
trade volume tell clearly that our 
interest bring China under the umbrella the 
WTO sooner rather than later. While China's 
central authorities recognise principle their 
interest joining the Organisation, the 
difficulty lies the conditions accompanying 
the necessary transition and their precedental 
value for other countries (up 28, including 
Russia and Saudi Arabia) who have asked join 
the WTO. The Chinese economic system 
extremely complex, with different rules for 
different parts the country, and rests 
principles odds with the market economy 
rationale which the WTO founded. The 
has called China produce commercially 
meaningful overall package, and prepared 
see implemented over transitional period. 
The pursues basically the same line, and 
we need to keep in close touch in order to 
advance our common objective, this will 
major lost opportunity. Only when major 


economies such China and Russia are 
brought under its auspices will the WTO 
real World Trade Organisation. 

The lack full participation the 
developing countries the general trade 
liberalisation has deep roots history well 
culture. Some these countries are now 
major players least some sectors, and their 
populations have begun enjoy better work- 

ing and living conditions. Others, 
the Least Developed Countries 
(LLDCs), continue need support 
from the industrialised countries. 
This year's objective must 
grant the LLDCs duty-free access 
the markets all developed 
countries, the more advanced 
developing countries and others 
appropriate. This issue did not 
receive sufficient attention 
Singapore, but Europe and the 


can and must put back the 
front burner. 
Overall, there are two key ele- 


ments all major trade negotia- 

tions. One the importance 

having effective framework 
address the emerging new issues. Today, the 
instrument the WTO, and should all 
can keep good condition. The other 
element that the ideas and instruments 
international trade policy will only get the 
necessary support, can shown that they 
work and produce results every day practice. 
Hugo Paemen is the Head of the European Commission 
Delegation to the United States of America, and former 


chief negotiator for the EU in the Uruguay Round. 


PFIZER FORUM SERIES SPONSORED 
THE INTEREST ENCOURAGING PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
POLICY QUESTIONS AND FEATURING WIDE VARIETY VIEWS 
FROM LEADING POLICY EXPERTS. 
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PRODUCTIVE LIVES. 
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$4,375 monthly stipend, 


all tuition fees 


Fellows are encouraged develop plan 
study and select classes from the full 
range courses offered the University 
Michigan. Additionally, figures major 
interest journalism and leading 
academics give seminars and discuss issues. 
The Fellowship designed broaden 
perspectives, nurture intellectual growth, 
Mike and Mary Wallace House: This graceful, 


spacious home, gift from the CBS newsman and 


and inspire personal transformation. With 
deadlines, exams, papers worry about, 


Michigan Fellowship frees you explore the 


expanse scholarship available the University 
Michigan. Spouses are invited participate actively 


Fellowship and University programs. 


Purpose: enable professionals who have demon- 
strated superior ability and commitment attain 
peak performance, improve American 
journalism service the public interest. 


his wife, former producer for CBS, serves 
headquarters for the Michigan Journalism Fellows. 
offers comfortable surroundings for seminars, 
working dinners, and study, with interactive 
computing facilities. 


Eligibility: Full-time U.S 


experience whose work appears regularly print 


journalists with five years’ 


broadcast media. 


Fellowships Awarded Include: 
Daniel Burke Fellowship Time-Warner Fellowship for Minority Journalists 
Burton Benjamin Fellowship Broadcast Journalism 


Sports Reporting Fellowship Ford Fellowship Transportation Technology 
Mike Wallace Fellowship Investigative Reporting 
Kellogg Fellowships Public Policy Study 


Knight Specialty Reporting Fellowships 
Business/Economics Education Law Medicine/Health Sciences 


application offers 


consideration for any 
Inquiries 


One 


‘ebruary 


and all Fellowships available. 
and applications to: Charles 
Journalism Fell lows, Wallace House, 620 Oxfotd Road, University Michigan, Ann 48104. 
Phone: 313-998-7666. Fax: 313-998-7979. 


Application deadline 
Director, Michigan 


Letters 


PRESSURE POINTS 


the publisher independent journal 
the arts small city acutely 
aware the pressure advertisers apply 
September/October). However, think the 
point that Procter Gamble 
want its ads near anything the 


unfettered press (“The Squeeze,” 
doesn’t 


occult, cults, the disparagement reli- 
gion,” deserved chance for rebuttal. 
For years, 

Procter Gamble ORE 
battled “urban 


myth” that its stars- 


mark was evil 
satanic symbol. The 


company was boy- 


New 


tion that loss 


revenue, doubt 
spent millions damage control. 

presume this omission was over- 
sight, and not reaction G’s reputa- 
And fair- 
ness let add that this letter was easy 
write knowing the likelihood either cor- 


tion for being “very touchy.” 


poration’s advertising publication with 
circulation 2,000. 

Publisher 

The Highland 

Peekskill, New York 


EWHELLA 


SURE-FOOTED STORY 


Your Dart for Nation article that 
“appears have tripped without 
the heels of” 
U.S. News World 
Report the very same subject immi- 
grant meatpackers 
September/October) totally unwarranted. 


much cursory bow 
earlier story 


lowa 


Storm Lake, 
inkling the U.S. News piece. 


had 
But after 


| did come 


lowa, last year 


running routine Nexis search, 
across it. was good and comprehensive 
story. took seriously enough show 
editor and ask should still 
ahead. Together decided there were 
important aspects the story that were 


still missing and that The Nation could still 


jeep-ers creepers?), 


make important contribution public 
knowledge this issue. 

reporting was significantly different 
than that U.S. News. covered the situa- 
tion other communities and industries 
not touched U.S. News and focused 
much more the hypocrisies U.S. 
immigration law. Yes, both our pieces 
devoted much space one small town, 
Storm Lake, And did 


sources 


namely, lowa. 
interview some the same 
the U.S. this 
inevitable given that Storm Lake has only 


News story. But 
one police chief, and one mayor, for 
example. But even reporting offi- 
cial attitudes Storm Lake revealed 
dramatic shift from those gathered U.S. 
News six months previous. The story had 
changed. And reported those changes. 


MARC COOPER 
Contributing editor 
The Nation 

New York, New York 


RELIABLE SOURCE 


Well, jeepers, creepers (or should 


what’s got into 


Chrysler (Jeep registered trademark ad, 


back cover, CJR, September/October)? 


Will their “vicious, bloodthirsty guard 


dogs” confiscate American Heritage 
Dictionary, which lists “jeep” (lower case) 


small, durable motor vehicle with 
four-wheel drive and quarter-ton capacity, 
used all-purpose vehicle the armed 
forces. (Originally G.P., “general 
and 


mount campaign prevent further mas- 


Will take the challenge 


sive corporate expropriation our lan- 
Take heed, 


You have only your words lose! 


guage? wretched scriveners. 


SAMUEL PENNINGTON 
Editor 
Vaine Antique Digest 


Waldoboro, Main 


MOTIVATIONAL MUSIC 


Exploring the reasons editors and publish- 
ers are changing their opinion pages 

“Trying Make Editorials Sing,” 
October) helps understand 
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“Is this The New York Times the Pentagon 
Papers? Times vs. Sullivan the same 
newspaper that exposed the Ring?” 


PUBLISHED THE more about the changes themselves. But deal with the police. They dropped the 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY for the author, Steve Simurda, simply charges against Campbell and apologized 
GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM state that the reasons for change are hard for the “intemperate language” used 
TOM GOLDSTEIN pinpoint and then move explain the Campbell. (Her offense? When they snapped 
DEAN changes insufficient. the cuffs her, the young woman said: 
The Spokesman-Review overhauled its “What the going 
content plan because felt that the opinion The Times allowed the police depart- 
COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW pages could place connect the news- ment issue press release announcing 
GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGES paper more closely the community [by that the charges were dropped and the 
GENEROUS SUPPORT FROM THE regularly having nonstaff contributors]. Times had apologized. For what? For 
FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS: re-engage the public community debate reporter doing her job? 
and civic life. Increasing readership will Freeman tells “We have look 
always concern but felt made beyond the individual the con- 
CABOT FAMILY CHARITABLE TRUST the opinion pages accessible and allowed the tinuum dealing with the police depart- 
public speak along with us, that readers ment. antagonistic would not serve 
THE FORD FOUNDATION would there. And felt that suc- the long run.” 
cessful that endeavor would have this The New York Times the 
JOURNAL REGISTER COMPANY deflate the egos, allow for other opinions, Pentagon Papers? Times Sullivan? 
offer surprise, and realize that our own arro- this the same newspaper that exposed the 
LYN AND NORMAN LEAR gance was partly responsible for the decline Tweed Ring? 
THE JOHN AND CATHERINE participation public debate, public life, The police manufactured series 
MACARTHUR FOUNDATION and readership. still the middle charges against Campbell, including incit- 
this experiment. Our empirical evidence tells ing riot and pushing officer. Those 
THE NEW YORK TIMES we’re having some successes. applaud charges (made written report) weren’t 
COMPANY FOUNDATION the efforts Ronald Clark the St. Paul mentioned Freeman the police when 
Pioneer Press, Diane Curtis the San the department issued its press release. 
NJ. NICHOLAS JR. Francisco Chronicle, and some the others That The New York Times would con- 
mentioned the article who are actively cerned about “continuum” relationships 
challenging and changing their pages. It’s with the police beyond belief. The police are 
THE SAUL AND JANICE POLIAK much easier sit still and nothing. there serve the public and the job reporter 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY and editor report the police and scruti- 
FIRST AMENDMENT ISSUES nize their behavior, not make deals with them. 
The Spokesman-Review GABE PRESSMAN 
Spokane, Washington President 


New York Press Club 


Columbia Journalism Review (ISSN 0010 COP-OUT? New York, New York 


published bimonthly under the auspices the faculty, 


December 1997 New York,” home run. Your reporter 


Journalism, Columbia University has depicted accurately the anti-press atmo- Let point out the errors the article 
tes: one year $19.95 two years $34.95; 
95 


sphere Mayor Rudy Giuliani’s city. civic journalism research (“An Experiment 
per sues: $5.50 Please address Eve Burton, the general the That Didn’t Work,” July/August). 
ubscription mail to: Columbia Journalism Review, Daily News, deserves praise for winning vic- The Pew Center did not suppress 


tion Service Department, P.O. Box 578, 


61054: (800) 669-1002. Editorial office: 101 tories the courts, forcing certain city research about civic journalism conducted 
Journalism Building, Columbia University, New York, records turned over the press under the Bergen Record. The Bergen research 
N.Y. 10027; (212) 854-1881. Business office: 101 
Journalism Columbia New York. freedom information laws. Sadly, the same was first brought before the profession 
postage paid thing cannot said for George Freeman, the Pew Center conference December 
Ne or t mailing office. N 
Nat assistant general counsel The New York 1996, then highlighted the January issue 
aims to a e year. Nation = 
newsstan distribution Distributors, When Times free-lance reporter Julia the Pew Center’s quarterly Civic 
ampbell was arrested charges disor- Catalyst. the very time CJR was prepar- 
Box 578, Mt. 61054. Printed the U.S.A derly conduct she was covering the funeral ing its article, the Pew Center was aggres- 
rapper Biggie Smalls, Freeman made sively promoting two public forums, 
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HEARST: WHERE JOURNALIS 


M OF DIS TI NC TION 


NEWSPAPER LEADING THE WAY. 


great plan, but now have 
educate the community.” When the 
chairwoman San Antonio’s Planning 
Commission recently spoke about the 
city’s proposed master plan—five years 
the making and involving hundreds 
policies—little did she know what 
extent the North Central Sun would 
just that. 

series detailed articles, the 


Sun, weekly community newspaper 


the San Antonio Express-News, exam- 
ined the business and residential 


dynamics four major intersections, 
and how the master plan policies could 
for 


affect these “neighborhood centers” 


the better. Area residents, local archi- 
tects and planning experts offered opin- 
ions what works, what doesn’t, and 
how the policies could make these areas 
more neighborhood-friendly. 
your opinion?” hotline solicited read- 
ers’ responses and ideas. 

The result? better-educated citizenry 
and increased dialogue between com- 
munity and business 


leaders. Another JOURNALISM 
example Hearst DISTINCTION 
Newspapers’ com- 
mitment inform, 

and ultimately, 


NEWSPAPERS 


é 4 7 | 


CANADA Mexico STATES 
YEAR APRIL-JUNE 1998 


Institute International 


nnounces the North American 
Journalist Exchange program for 
anadian, Mexican, and 


Freedom Forum, 
international foundation 
ree speech, 

irit for all people. 


journalist from each 
sharpen their 
key issues 


international 
and obtain first-hand 
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The deadline for receipt completed 
applications November 30, 1997. For 
urther information, and obtain 
application, please contact: 


“The Pew Center did not suppress research 
about civic journalism conducted the 


Bergen Record 


which the research was distributed and dis- 
cussed, one the National Press Club 
Washington, the second the annual con- 
vention journalism professors Chicago. 

CJR incorrectly reported two-page sum- 
mary the research findings was authored 
the Pew Center, which was accused 
“putting its own spin negative evidence.” 
The summary was written not the Pew 
Center but the report’s authors. 

CJR incorrectly reported that the Pew 
Center asserted that the findings were limited 
one project and that, “it would presumptu- 
ous make broad judgments about the overall 
potential public journalism.” That comment 
was written the principal researcher. 

CJR incorrectly reported that “some 100 
dailies, weeklies, and radio and television sta- 


tions have received $1.7 million grants 
since 1993.” Both the statement and the fig- 
ures are wrong. The Pew Center does not 
make grants; does help with funding for 
risky experiments civic journalism enter- 
ing into subcontracts with media partnerships, 
not all which receive funding. The propos- 
als are made the partners not the Pew 
Center and approved our advisory board. 
The correct figures are forty-nine initiatives 
thirty-seven cities and three states; the correct 
amount $2.3 million over four years. 

regrettable that the forum 
which important issues journalism 
should debated and the Bergen 
research spotlighted such issue show- 
ing how difficult for journalists 
break through $17 million [election 
campaign] campaign rather than 
nourishing the debate, ignored the sub- 


stance the research and instead focused 
false and malicious report. 


EDWARD FOUHY 

Executive director 

Pew Center for Civic Journalism 
Washington, D.C. 


The editors reply: CJR did not say the Pew 
Center suppressed all research the civic 
journalism experiment the Record. 
fact, the article noted that the results had 
been mailed some 4,000 people. But that 
was after the abrupt cancellation pre- 


sentation the findings Norfolk meet- 


ing the prestigious American Association 


for Public Opinion Research, and that 


episode was the focus the article. 
reported, some those attending the con- 


ference specifically, some cases, 


hear the report about the Record con- 
cluded that the Center was suppressing 
unfavorable news. The article also noted 
that some findings had been reported 
Pew conference December, and quoted 


from the January issue Civic Catalyst 


that Fouhy cites. 
The two-page summary the research 


findings, described “by Pew,” 


was part the 40-plus pages the 4,000- 
person mailing Pew sent out. The phrase 
“putting its own spin negative 
applied not the summary but the 
Norfolk episode. 

The semantic question versus 
“media seems distinction 
without difference. Regardless who pro- 
poses what, the Center gives people money 
help with civic journalism projects. 

The figure 100” for news outlets 
that have received Pew Center money can 
verified the Center’s own Web site. 
CJR was not discussing “initiatives” 
cities states. 


The Columbia Journalism Review wel- 
comes your thoughts and opinions. 
You can write at: 


Columbia Journalism Review 
Columbia University 
101 Journalism Building 
2950 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


Telephone: (212) 854 1881 
Fax: (212) 854 8580 
e-mail: 


You can find our Web site 
HTTP://WWW.CIR.ORG 


like consider your letter for 
publication, please include your full name, 
street address, and telephone number. 
Letters are, course, subject editing for 
clarity and space. 


APPLICATIONS INVITED FOR 
AMERICAN 
d 
ine 
educational exchange agency with 
. 
more than years experience, 
journalists. The program sponsored 
by The 
nonpartisa 
dedicated 
and free 
j f 
the three 
reporting 
relations, 
experience another country. 
the all-expe 
fellowships will spend three 
the North American host 
newspaper periodical. 
provided with facilities enable 
them research and write stories 
their choice for their home 
nithlicatione 
publications. 
Selection criteria: 
least three years professional 
experience print journalist 
Inawenaner or nerionica!l) } 
(newspaper periodical). 
Current employment (mid-career 
organization. The must 
support the participation 
the program, continue salary during the 
tellowship and guarantee continued 
employment return. 
OUY JN Ad A 
(212) 984-5390 
Fax: (212) 984-5393 
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Miami. Gateway Latin America and 
North America. Where businesspeople from 
both worlds feel home. Where hundreds 
thousands exiles and immigrants create truly 
city. ethnic, commercial and 
artistic melting pot. 
Miami. Dynamic. 
Complex. Continuously 
reinventing itself. 
Dade County, 
home base, 
there are 2.2 million 
people. Hispanics 
comprise percent 
them half Cuban, 
the rest Colombian, 
Nicaraguan, Puerto 
Rican 
from every country 
the hemisphere. 
Half million adults 
Dade County either don’t read 
English prefer read Spanish. 
Only The Miami Herald Publishing 
Company has newspapers that reach this 
market two languages. Nuevo Herald 


has been voted the best Spanish-language 


newspaper the country for six the 
last seven years the National Association 
Hispanic Publications. The Miami Herald, 
one the nation’s most honored papers, 
has won Pulitzer Prizes seven 
the last years. 

Both make in- 

comparable Latin 

their mission, drawing 
correspondents 
Mexico City, 
Managua, Bogota and 
Rio Janeiro, 
well others who 
roam the hemisphere 
cover Latin 


American diplomacy 


de 


Each paper carries 
more news from 
Central and South America and the 
Caribbean than any other newspaper 
the United States. 

The Miami Herald. Nuevo Herald. 
Two great newspapers. Dynamic. Complex. 


Continuously themselves 
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AOL RESPONSIBLE FOR ITS 
HIP SHOOTER’S BULLETS? 


few years ago, experts were pre- 

dicting that the wild nature 

the Internet would lead huge 

few online libel cases have been filed 

far. That doesn’t mean that they don’t 

exist, however, that the issues they 
raise don’t bear watching. 

The case watch now was filed 
August Clinton communications advis- 
Sidney Blumenthal, former New 
Yorker and New Republic writer. 
Blumenthal sued Matt Drudge, the Internet 
tipster who puts out popular news-and- 
gossip service, via e-mail, called The 
Drudge Report (www.drudgereport.com). 
Blumenthal also sued America Online, 
which began paying Drudge July for 
the right carry his dispatches. 

Drudge has raised many eyebrow 
with his boast Time that his mostly 
Hollywood- and Washington-focused 
reports are percent accurate.” AOL 
presumably knew something about his 
accuracy level when brought him 
board, but arguing that should not 
held liable for his errors, and some 
free-speech advocates agree. 

August, The Drudge Report quoted 
unnamed sources saying that 
Blumenthal wife-beater. “New White 
House recruit Sidney Blumenthal has 
spousal abuse past that has been effec- 
tively covered up,” Drudge wrote 
August 10, quoting “top GOP operatives” 
who told him “there are court records” 
prove it. 

But whoops! those records 
apparently don’t exist. Drudge produced 


Vhite House adviser Sidney Blumenthal 
(above) sued Internet reporter Matt 
Drudge for suggesting beat his wife 


AMERICA ONLINE 
FORCED MONITOR 
VOICES LIKE THE DRUDGE 
REPORT, WILL ONLINE 
SPEECH CHILLED? 


evidence lend credence the allega- 
tion. And less than thirty hours later, after 
Blumenthal threatened lawsuit, issued 
terse retraction via e-mail Drudge 
Report subscribers, which told 
Newsweek number 85,000; the retraction 
also appeared The Drudge Report sec- 
tion AOL. The Washington Post quoted 
Drudge that day saying that Republican 


operatives had used him “to broadcast 
dirty laundry. think I’ve been had.” 
Blumenthal, along with his wife, 
Jacqueline Jordan Blumenthal also 
Clinton appointee filed $30 million 
libel suit against Drudge and AOL 
August 27, alleging that Drudge had pur- 
posely published false information had 


acted with reckless disregard for the truth. 
Drudge unlikely have $30 million 


group, the Los Angeles-based Individual 
Rights Foundation, representing 
Drudge pro bono.) America Online 
different story. But the company’s rela- 
tionship Drudge, and therefore its cul- 
pability, matter for debate. 

Internet libel law still its infancy, 


= 
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but one important precedent that will 
likely inform the decision 1991 case, 
Cubby, Inc. CompuServe. Cubby, 


publisher electronic newsletter, 
claimed that had been libeled dis- 
patches special-interest forum 
CompuServe, and sued both the forum 
host and CompuServe. Under traditional 
libel law, publishers defamatory state- 
ments can held just liable for those 
statements those who wrote them. The 
question, then, was whether CompuServe 
was more like publisher responsible 
for content the way newspaper 
carrier, such telephone company, 
which not responsible for what Aunt 
Mary says through the phone lines about 
Uncle Irv. 

The judge the Cubby case 
never went jury leaned toward 
the latter interpretation, but envi- 
sioned different model. ruled that 
CompuServe was more like bookstore 
than publisher. 1959 case, Smith 
California, the Supreme Court estab- 
lished that because bookstores can’t pos- 
sibly screen every book they sell, they 
have substantial protection against libel 
suits. 1995 case involving Prodigy 
went the other way, but considered 
many experts based serious 
misreading Smith and Cubby.) 

the Blumenthal case, AOL 
more like publisher bookstore? 
One difference from the Cubby case 
that AOL pays Drudge for the right 
carry The Drudge Report. evidence 
has emerged far that AOL employees 
reviewed Drudge’s Blumenthal report 
before went the network. Still, 
could argued and apparently will 
that Drudge AOL employee. 

“This case where AOL hired 
Drudge that’s their word,” says 
Blumenthal’s attorney, 
McDaniel, Jr. “They hired him. They 
issued press release July which 
they said that would appeal their 
readers who, they put it, crave instant 
gossip and they quoted Drudge say- 
ing, print what other news organizations 
won’t touch.’ The reason they won’t touch 
because it’s libelous. Once AOL says 
that and then they pay him it, then 
seems that this not situation like 
that the CompuServe case.” 

thers fear that such argument, 
successful, will reduce online 


freedom speech. “The only 


way you could have freedom 


speech these services you don’t 
force the provider constantly polic- 
ing what individuals say. And this 


| 
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essentially what Blumenthal seeking,” 
says Mike Godwin, the staff counsel 
the Electronic Frontier Foundation, 
which advocates free speech online, and 
author the coming book Cyber Rights. 
The issue whether Internet service 
providers should held accountable for 
statements made their systems was 
key element last year’s debate over the 
Communications Decency Act, CDA. 
The law was ultimately declared uncon- 
stitutional the U.S. Supreme Court 
June, but conservatives are drafting new 
legislation that they hope will revive 
number its elements. The CDA, which 
was originally attached last year’s 
massive telecommunications bill, would 
have held Internet service providers 
liable for pornography and other obscene 
material their systems. Opponents 


SCENE 


TV/RADIO: 


argue they about the Blumenthal 
suit that such requirement would 
force providers monitor everything 
their systems, which would lead 
facto censorship. 

“The fear not that online publications 
will chilled directly,” says Godwin. 
“The fear that putting the providers 
harm’s way, they are going start 
policing [their content providers]. And 
that will quite chilling, because their 
decisions won’t based any court 
cases, based some in-house 
counsel’s most conservative judgment 
about how diminish the exposure.” 

Andrew Hearst 


Hearst (hearst@echonyc.com) editor 


Off the Rack, section The Electronic 
Newsstand (www.enews.com) devoted 
media commentary. 


BONDING 


AND BRANDING 


vision News Directors Assoc- 
iation (RTNDA) conference this 
September hot and hazy New 
Orleans. date with CBS Hall Famer 
Walter Cronkite (“A restaurant 
Walter’s choice. And pays!”) was 
auctioned off for fellowship fund 
and, $1,600, fetched eight times 
much the baseball cap signed 
NBC’s Tom Brokaw got the next day. 
The 1997 RTNDA was bigger and 
flashier than ever: more than 3,000 
and radio newspeople took the 
streets, hotels, and bars, bearing their 
CBS handbags, ABC name tags, and 
NBC phone cards. There was 
nothing the air-conditioned halls 
the Ernest Morial Convention Center 
that did not whisper scream out the 
name some company the busi- 
ness. the three-day conference, ABC 
and NBC sponsored luncheons 
Thursday and Friday, while CBS picked 
the tab for the gala banquet 
Saturday. CNN ran the show party 
where Zydeco-pop band worked the 
dance floor and created brand-name 
awareness: “How are feeling, CNN?” 
Squashed between daytime 
events with titles such “Marketing 
Yourself,” “News Promotion: 
Creating Winning and 
“Profitable Partnerships: Bridging the 


won special kind rat- 
ings war the Radio-Tele- 


Gap Between News and Sales,” few 
panels served reminders that the 
good, old-fashioned product called 
“journalism” trouble. “Credibilit 
Crisis: Why the Public Losing 
Faith?,” CNN’s Judy Woodruff called for 
the owners get invoived the 
debate, and Dan Rather reiterated his 
concern about the profession 
overcrowded meeting unaptly titled 
“One One with Dan Rather.” 

Rather reminded youthful audi- 
ence the bygone era Edward 
Murrow and Cronkite, and tra- 
dition writers’ network. gave 
journalism student attending the con- 
ference three tips what work 
for budding career: “Writing, writing, 
and writing.” 

But panel “Effective 
Investigative Reporting,” Miami-based 
reporter, WFOR’s Mark Hyman, showed 
how got that elusive audience 
watch fast-paced clips with nervously 

shifting camera angles and chart-music 

sounds. Hyman introduced himseif 
“the investigative reporter for the MTV- 
generation.” 

what going win out the end 
investigative-goes-MTV the writers’ 
tradition? Heaven knows. And heaven 
rumors have will sponsored 
Microsoft. 

Konstantin Richte 


Richter assistant editor. 
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STATISTICS 


THE ELUSIVE NUMBERS 


FALSE RAPE 


eaders The Kansas City Star 

were told last March that, 

according police estimates, 
perhaps percent all rape 
reports nationwide are false. 

But Dallas, two months before that, 
the Morning News reported police find- 
ings that 6.2 percent the 793 rapes 
that city 1995 (the most recent year 
available) were considered false. 

And Louisville, six months earlier, 
the author op-ed article The 
Courier-Journal told readers that the per- 
centage rape reports that turn out 
false was the same nationally for other 
major crimes around percent. 

how can one presumably simple 
statistic vary widely? Because the 
number depends whom you ask. 

you talk sexual assault coun- 
selors, most likely hear the low 
figure: that percent all accusations 
sexual assault reported law enforce- 
ment across the country are later found 
false, which, the counselors say, the 
same rate for other crimes. all the 
numbers out there, this has been cited 
most often, appearing publications 
from The Boston Globe the Houston 
Chronicle, The Christian Science 
Monitor, the Minneapolis Star Tribune, 
Newsweek, and Editor Publisher. 

Sometimes the figure attributed 
particular source but that’s still 
guarantee the numbers can’t chal- 
lenged. Marcia Roth, the author the 
1996 op-ed article the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, attributed the percent 
rate the 1993 book Rape, the 
Misunderstood Crime, Julie Allison 
and Lawrence Wrightsman. But Allison 
and Wrightsman weren’t unequivocal. 
Noting that the frequency false rape 
reports difficult assess, they didn’t 
their own study; instead they looked 
synthesis research findings from 
1979 book, Understanding the Rape 
Victim, Sedelle Katz and Mary Ann 
Mazur. Katz and Mazur, turns out, had 
reviewed studies dating back 1956 that 
showed the frequency unfounded and 
false rape reports ranging from low 
percent high percent. Allison 
and Wrightsman simply chose the study 
that showed percent. 

Another named source for the per- 


cent figure has been 
Against Our Will, the 
groundbreaking book 
sexual violence Susan 
Brownmiller published 
1975. She was reporting 
the phenomenon that 
New York City, the rate 
false accusations dropped 
“dramatically” per- 
cent soon the police 
began using policewomen 
instead men inter- 
view complainants. 
Sometimes the percent figure 
appears without any attribution. simply 
floats out there, 1994 article the 
Houston Chronicle that cites women’s 
center official the source for the false- 
rape-report figure “between and 
percent.” Period. And sometimes the 
attribution vague but credible-sound- 


HOW OFTEN 
DOES HAPPEN? 
DEPENDS 
WHOM YOU ASK 


ing, like “federal statistics” “the FBI.” 
1992, The Boston Globe reported that 
rape counselor stated the percent rate 
for false reporting rapes the same 
for false reports other crimes 
“according the FBI.” 

But the FBI has been saying since 
1991 that the annual rate for the false 
reporting forcible sexual assault across 
the country has been consistent per- 
cent (through 1995, the most recent year 
available). That’s four times higher than 
the average the false-reporting rates 
the other crimes tracked the FBI its 
Uniform Crime Report. The agency’s 
guidelines define report false when 
investigation determines that 
offense occurred. complainant’s failure 
refusal cooperate the investiga- 
tion does not, itself, lead finding 
false report. 

you look academe for such stud- 
ies about false reports, come 
across the unusually high percentage 


Nina Shahravan was sentenced September ninety days 
jail for falsely accusing two Dallas Cowboys raping her 


found the Purdue University sociolo- 
gist Eugene Kanin, now retired. 
examination rape reports from 1978 
1987 unnamed midwestern city 
70,000, found that the 109 rapes 
reported the police, 45, percent, 
were subsequently classified false. 
Kanin also got the police records two 
unnamed large state universities and 
found that three years, percent 
the rapes reported campus police 
were determined false. 

One explanation for such wide 
range the statistics might simply 
that they come from different studies 
different populations different times. 
But there’s also strong political tilt 
the debate. low number would under- 
cut belief about rape old the story 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife: that some 
women, out shame vengeance or, 
more recently, the desire circumvent 
restrictions their ability get pay 
for abortion, claim that their consen- 
sual encounters rebuffed advances 
were rapes. the number high, the 
other hand, advocates for women who 
have been raped worry may also taint 
the credibility the genuine victims 
sexual assault. 

Yet the times may changing, and 
while some women still make false 
charges, true rape victims don’t seem 
feeling the backlash. The Kansas City 
Star reported much when assessed 
the impact earlier this year the false 
rape complaint lodged against Michael 
Irvin and Erik Williams the Dallas 
Cowboys. not having any fall- 
out,” Dallas sexual abuse counselor 
told the Star March. “Had this been 
twenty years ago, would have really 
worried about it.” 
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It’s obvious every one these num- 
bers has its shortcoming. Defenders 
low rates “false reports” generally 
base their opinions studies that, for the 
most part, are more than twenty years 
old. Since then, there’s been virtual 
revolution the way the police and the 
courts respond sexual assault. 

The FBI’s numbers have also been 
criticized several grounds, including 
the bureau’s assumption that all 16,765 
police agencies across the country have 
carefully and uniformly followed its 
guidelines for judging rape “unfound- 
ed.” That’s simply not likely. 

And some the studies are obviously 
limited. Kanin Purdue warned against 
reading too much into his examination 
the small midwestern city: “Certainly our 
intent not suggest that the percent 
incidence found here extrapolated 
other populations, particularly light 
our ignorance regarding the structural 
variables.” 

For the reporter, the conclusion clear. 
Don’t rely one source. Talk the local 
sexual assault counselors, talk the local 
police, talk the FBI, talk the acade- 
mics. Try make some sense out all 
the different numbers. And careful. 

Dick Haws 
Haws teaches journalism lowa State 
University. 


READING 
THE REPORTER 
THE NOVEL 


spent few days with 


reporters, John Cotton, state 
several hundred miles 
from mid-Missouri home. scruti- 
nized the doings state legislators, 
checked the records government 
agency charge highway construc- 
tion, felt the wrath somebody 
planning write about, and, must add 
with all modesty, solved three murders. 
had great time. 
made similar visits recently, though 
not always satisfying, other jour- 
nalism acquaintances New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and several places 
rural America. one trip found 
myself hot, humid Miami accompa- 
nying Britt Montero her daily news- 
paper police beat the day after leaving 
snowbound Denver, where visited 
crime reporter Jack McEvoy 


solved the mysterious death his twin 
brother, cop. 

you have surely figured out 
now, travels were the armchair 
variety. The journalists spent time with 
are characters novels. John Cotton 
the protagonist The Fly the Wall, 
1971 novel New Mexico journalist 
Tony Hillerman. Britt Montero the 
creation Edna Buchanan, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning former Miami Herald 
reporter, who has written series nov- 
els starring her heroine. Jack McEvoy 
sprang from the imagination Michael 
Connelly, author Poet, who used 
report for the Los Angeles Times. 

Since started collecting novels with 
journalists protagonists, have 
acquired some 1,300 them, some 
2,300 out there. Some keep home. 
The rest have donated the library 
the University Missouri, home the 
journalism school where teach. Because 
the library just two miles from 
house, the separation bearable. 

The library collection visited 
many readers. Some are nonjournalists 
looking for entertaining book. Some are 
journalists fascinated collection. 
know least five graduate students who 
have used the collection while researching 
the portrayal journalists fiction. 

Why collect these books? have 
spent little time analyzing the reasons; 
might dislike what says about obses- 
siveness. But know that part reason 
healthy reading the novels has made 
think more deeply about the craft 
have practiced for thirty-three years. 

Unfortunately, extracting lessons from 
journalism novels how handle ethi- 
cally ambiguous situations, improve infor- 
mation gathering, write more compelling- 
has been difficult. That because 
journalism novels, like journalism itself, 
stress the atypical, the dramatic. 

fact, worry lot about the unrealis- 
tic picture nonjournalist must take away 
from these novels: according most 
them, lack ethical center, sleep regu- 
larly with sources, and solve many 
crimes, especially murders, that 
wonder the police have anything do. 

many ways, the most realistic the 
hundreds have read The the 
Wall. Even before the Watergate-related 
explosion investigative reporting, 
Hillerman, through his protagonist John 
Cotton, was advocating following the 
paper trail. Consider this passage from the 


novel: 


Cotton hurried past the Game and Fish 


Department offices, past the doors the State 


Veterinary Board, the Funeral Directors and 


Embalmers Commission, the Contractors’ 
Licensing Office and the Cosmetology 
Inspection Bureau. reminded himself, 
did almost every day when used this route, 
that there might good hunting among these 
obscure agencies forgotten the capital cata- 
combs. fact, had tip about the 
Veterinary Board. anonymous caller had 
told him the director was letting his wife use 


agency gasoline credit cards. 


TOP THE SHELF: THE PICKS 


Akst, Daniel, St. Burl’s Obituary, 
MacMurray and Beck, 1996. 

Brady, Kathleen, Inside Out, Norton, 1979. 

Brinkley, Joel, The Circus Master’s Mission, 
Random House, 1989. 

Buchanan, Edna, Suitable for Framing, 
Hyperion, 1994. 

Fuller, Jack, Mass, Morrow, 1985. 

Heller, Jean, Maximum Impact, Tor, 1993. 

Hillerman, Tony, The Fly the 
Harper and Row, 1971. 

Jaffe, Jody, Chestnut Mare, Beware, 
Fawcett/Ballantine, 1996. 

Just, Ward, Family Trust, 
Little, Brown, 1978. 

Katzenbach, John, Just Cause, 
Putnam, 1992. 

Kohler, Vince, Rainy North Woods, 
St. Martin’s, 1990. 

Stout, David, Carolina Skeletons, 
Mysterious Press, 1988. 

Trillin, Calvin, Floater, 
Ticknor and Fields, 1980. 

Whitney, Polly, Until the End Time, 
St. Martin’s, 1995. 

Whitten, Les, Conflict Interest, 
Doubleday, 1976. 


Besides learning more about docu- 
ments-based investigative reporting from 
Hillerman’s novel, learned about moral 
ambiguity. Many journalism novels, like 
many real-life newsrooms, are salted 
with self-righteous reporters, editors, cor- 
respondents, and producers who cloak 
their dubious practices the First 
Amendment. 

Given those inappropriate attitudes, 
found much Hillerman’s dialogue 
The Fly the Wall instructive. Near the 
novel’s climax, for instance, Cotton 
talking political insider who hopes 
dissuade him from printing 
almost certain harm the incumbent 
governor. the governor falls, the politi- 
cal machine Senator Gene Clark will 
benefit. Here Cotton’s soliloquy: 

You fault Gene Clark for having political 
philosophy. Well, I’ve got one. believe you 


give them the facts the majority the people 
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are going pull down the right lever the 
voting machine. lot them are stupid. 


lot them don’t give damn. And some 
them have closed minds and won’t believe any- 
thing they don’t want believe. But enough 


them care you tell them what’s going on, 


they make the right decisions. 


Thought-provoking stuff. But then 


the political insider’s reply: 


Sure, but this case that leaves question. 


You just print part the facts. There’s 
ence between facts and truth. Here you show 
them the dirt you’ve uncovered the Roark 


administration. But you’re not going say, ‘on 


the other hand You’re not going say 


‘But this mess relatively minor.’ 


truth. It’s not the verifiable truth you people 


talk about the pressroom. 


Hillerman was writing fiction when 
wrote those passages. But journalism 


textbook has ever said better. 


Steve Weinberg 


Weinberg, CJR contributing editor, 


teaches journalism the University 


Missouri-Columbia. 


NEWS ONLINE 
THE BREAKING 
NEWS DILEMMA 


users are hungry for the 
: 
latest news. How newspaper 

sites will satisfy that appetite 


raises some tough economic 


and editorial questions. 


When Michael Jordan talks about his 
future with the Bulls, the Web servers 


with the increased traffic. And when for- 


mer Governor William 


Weld 


Massachusetts gives the fight 
become ambassador Mexico, readers 
the Boston Globe Online hit the site 


immediately. 


“Every time event happens town 
that’s major significance, our traffic 
peaks,” says Scott Cohen, the Globe 


Online’s content manager. “The Internet 


community clearly responding the 


most dynamic information the site, 


and coming back again and again get 


updates.” 


more readers get connected the 
Web work and home, newspapers 
are beginning feel the constraints 


won’t say that because that’s another level 


LANGUAGE 
THE BIG AND THE BAD 


here’s undercurrent awk- 

wardness the room,” the 
reporter wrote, “for the imminent enormi- 
the alternative-medicine industry will 
not just demographic but also finan- 
cial.” Using “enormity” that way 
denote only great size like using 
“fortuitous” mean “lucky” (Some 
Things Just Happen,” May/June). 
both cases, we’re danger losing 
nice precision. “Enormity” should 
reserved for things that are both huge 
and evil outrageous, “their 
attempt convey the enormity the 
Holocaust.” denote sheer size, “enor- 
mousness,” though enormous enough 
itself, available. are “immensity,” 
“vastness,” and, uh, “sheer size,” 
among other words and phrases. 

Evan Jenkins 

For more the language, see Web 
site www.cjr.org. 


publishing just once day. “The nature 
the beast that these people expect 
news happens, not several hours 
later,” says Bernard Gwertzman, editor 
chief The New York Times the 
Web and former chief diplomatic corre- 
spondent and foreign-news editor the 
paper. The demand for round-the-clock 
coverage presents online newspapers 
with dilemma that has potentially huge 
editorial and economic implications: Will 
they rely wire services for Web 
updates between issues the paper, 
most now do, will they develop their 
own resources, considerable cost and 


with guarantee return? 


The vast majority Web publishers 
the Newspaper Association 
America estimates that 900 papers will 
Web sites the end the year 
rely heavily The Associated Press and 


Reuters for coverage breaking news. 


While this approach less expensive 
than hiring reporters write especially 
the Chicago 
Tribune and The Wall Street Journal 
alters the publication’s 
online editorial composition. print 
issue the The Washington Post 
New York Times containing more than 
percent wire material would anom- 
aly, but the Web it’s standard operat- 
ing procedure for site contain more 
than percent. And when big stories 
break mid-morning, the inevitably 
beats Post and Times reporters the 


for the online edition 


have done 


front page their own Web sites. 


Using feed the low-cost, low- 


maintenance solution that most newspa- 

pers have settled upon, and for nonlocal 

coverage most find perfectly ade- 
quate. They may opt choose from the 
preprocessed, Web-ready text feed 

Online, take the Web-based package 

called The Wire, which leaves con- 

trol what turns their sites, 
simply reprocess what they like from the 
regular wire. 

the Web are using the 
wires very much the same way that 
think radio and television have used the 
wires handle breaking news kind 
rip-and-read,” says Chip Scanlan, direc- 
tor writing programs the Poynter 
Institute. The result that when breaking 
stories occur, most the nation’s most 
prominent papers often put the same 
story their Web sites. 

find that unacceptable,” says 
the Times’s Gwertzman. “As 
reporter editor, used kill 
have use wire story 

The New York Times. was like 

admitting defeat. Now, really bugs 
that use much copy our 

Web site.” The Times, along with the San 

Jose Mercury News, The Wall Street 

Journal, and the Chicago Tribune, 

beginning experiment with original 

reporting breaking stories. Some have 
simply had their print reporters extra, 
earlier work, although reporters some- 
times chafe it. Others have augmented 
their staffs. Several are hiring free- 
lancers and even full-timers for Web 
work only, which, course, costs 
money. The Gwertzman says 
maintaining his paper’s standards the 
Web will almost definitely require more 
reporters and editors. want dis- 
tinctive,” says. “We might have pay 
extra” for more people and for added 
work the present staff “but for bet- 
ter for worse, The New York Times 
the Web represents The New York 

Times.” 

the expense delivering original 
breaking news coverage the Web jus- 
tified? After all, Jim Bettinger, deputy 
director the Knight fellowships 
Stanford University, points out, 
crowing about making lots 
money yet.” Some editors question 
whether users even draw distinction 
between wire stories and staff-written 
pieces. But others argue that users are 
becoming connoisseurs solid reporting 
breaking stories. 

so, then staff-written stories about 
breaking events may become key differ- 
entiator, and potential competitive advan- 
tage, for online newspapers. papers 
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enter medium where they’re competing 
directly with television and radio stations, 
well new media juggernauts like 
Microsoft and America Online, the quali- 
breaking news coverage may prove 
significant selling point. 

Neil Skene, editor-in-chief the per- 
sonalized online news service Individual 
Inc., stresses that for most newspapers, 
the goal should defend their local 
news franchise. “If were local 
paper,” says, would just say, ‘All 
politics local,’ and what differentiates 
local news, and news that have 
specialty in, like San Jose doing tech- 
nology news.” 

Jack Fuller, president the Tribune 


Publishing Company, says that being 
where 107-year-old black man had told 


back the game breaking news 


whether local national will give 


rise new organizational models and 


reporting methods. the process, 


will force papers decide how com- 
mitted they are the Web, what 


resources they intend dedicate, and 


what return they expect. Most impor- 
tant, according Fuller, the breaking- 
news phenomenon has the potential 
reinvigorate newsrooms. 


Scott 
Kirsner Web consultant and writer 


based Boston. 


NEWSPAPERS 
FATHER’S 
OBIT 


year, three days short his 
ninety-second birthday, not 
unexpected event, the 
family looked write his obituary. 
was the professional, after all. first 
newspaper job had been the obit man 
for The Waterbury Republican 
Connecticut, where I’d knocked out 
dozen obits night for six long 
months, before moving the police 
beat. could still them sleep. 


those days the editors started you 


off obits test your commitment 
the facts, knowing that relatives would 
the phone pretty quick you’d 
dealt all erroneously with the 
deceased. tenure made only one 


horrendous error, involving carpenter 


who had fallen out tree while sawing 
off dead limb. His obit had run first 
The American, our afternoon paper. 
Redoing for the next morning’s 


father died early this 


Republican, however, neglected 
change the “tomorrow” time for his 
funeral “today,” with the result that 
many his friends showed the 
church, dismayed learn that had 


already been laid rest under lar 
monument Calvary Cemetery. 

What liked about doing obits was 
you were writing for the ages. You knew 


ge 


the stories would pasted the family 


scrapbook, evidence that life had been 
lived. tree had fallen the forest, and 
the paper had echoed the noise. usual- 
ask around find out something inter- 
esting about people, not always success- 
fully, sure. But did uncover where 
one old guy had been ship’s rigger and 
had rounded the Horn dozen times, 


his family he’d remembered people the 
street talking sadly about the assassina- 
tion Abraham Lincoln. 

anyway, called the funeral home 
New Britain, Connecticut, factory 
town where father had been born and 
raised, had his father and his father’s 
father and lot other Porters, where 


seemed somehow little depressing. 
Getting attention paid and paying for 
attention aren’t all the same. You’d 
think people who run newspapers would 
the first understand the difference. 


small hardware company. said 
would faxing obit for submission 
the New Britain Herald and also The 
Hartford Courant. And don’t worry, 


wouldn’t get gushy; knew the drill. 
There’d nothing about his painful, 


life-long struggle with golf, his Yankee 
parsimony that made him drive miles 


back our cottage one summer because 
twenty-five cents worth milk had been 


left the icebox. No, just the bare bones 


his college, the company worked 


for, survivors. 
The two papers had been integral 


part father’s life his Roadmaster 


and the hulking coal furnace wrestled 
with the winter. The big news arrived 
the morning Courant, Ike and the 
Korean War, that smart aleck Stevenson. 
Evenings perused The Herald for the 
local stuff, invariably his living-room 
chair, old-fashioned hand. own 
connection The Herald came via 
Donny King, the paper boy, who hired 
little kids run the paper from his bike 
bag people’s front porches for 


jelly doughnut day. 


Yes sir, obit, the undertaker replied. 
How much you want spend? 

Spend? said. Pay for obit? No, no, 
you must mean death notice. No, 
said, wearily, they’ve been charging for 
obits for several years now, not every 
paper, but lot them. The family gath- 
ers the information, the undertaker writes 
up, $1.90 line The Herald, $3.69 


the Courant, the more circulation the 
higher the price. Pictures cost extra, the 
amount depending the number lines 
they occupy. 


this can’t be, protested, 
launching into full-bore sput- 


ter. Papers not running obits? 
What’s more basic than tell 
readers who’s dead alive? Who, 
not the local paper, going judge the 
scale and the nature town’s loss? 
now editorial shrine can erect- 
the owner five Burger Kings, 
whereas the local poet dies unnoticed? 
Papers today aren’t trying make 
friends with readers, they’re trying 
infuriate them? 


could tell was losing him fast, that 


thought he’d gotten regular Rip Van 
Winkle the line. Mr. Porter, cut in, 
did want submit obit not? 


What would father have wanted? 


was modest man, would have been 
embarrassed lot bother, also 


happy skip the expense, course. 


ended buying $39 worth obit from 
the Herald, $170 from the Courant. But 


when they appeared print, the stories 


Bruce Porter 


Porter, contributing editor teaches 
journalism Brooklyn College and 
Graduate School Journa- 
lism. His most recent book Blow, about 


cocaine smuggler. 


Gordon Porter, thirty-seven, with his four- 
year-old son Bruce Shelter Island, New York, 
the summer 1942 
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the Public Interest 


Lawrence Grossman 


Why Local News Awful 


ocal newscasts are now the public’s number one 
source news, according recent survey Louis 
Harris for The Center for Media and Public Affairs. Not 
only they get the biggest ratings, but people also rank 
them higher quality and credibility than network news, local 
newspapers, any other news source. That’s scary. 

Last April, Oregonian columnist Pete Schulberg spent five 
days surveying the local newscasts Portland’s five stations. 
animals often dwarf matters social and economic signifi- 
cance.” “Missing action” was any “news about the Oregon 
legislature, the Portland City Council, the Multnomah 
County Commission.” “If you want hear about the national 
political scene,” Schulberg concluded, “catch Leno’s mono- 
logue David Letterman’s because you won’t 
find your favorite station’s late news.” 

Schulberg’s findings Portland uncannily match the local 
picture the rest the country. study 100 local 
newscasts cities the Rocky Mountain Media Watch 
found that crime occupied percent what little time was 
actually devoted the news (40 percent). Commercials and 
promos consumed almost equal amount time (36 percent). 
Sports and weather filled percent; anchor chatter, percent. 

What makes local news awful everywhere? 
Conventional wisdom blames broadcaster greed local 
newscasts are relatively cheap produce and major profit 
center for stations; consultants, who’ve made the 
“Eyewitness” and “Happy Talk” news formula the standard; 
and deregulation, which has eliminated pressure broad- 
casters serve their communities’ needs and interests. But 
there’s even more basic reason. 

The typical station spans too much truly 
local, covering more than 10,000 square miles, overlapping 
cities, counties, towns, wards, election districts, boroughs, and 
even states. For example, the NBC affiliate Paducah, 
Kentucky, also Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
Harrisburg/Mt. Vernon, Illinois, and western Tennessee. The 
CBS affiliate Johnson City, Tennessee, covers not only 
Kingsport, Bristol, and the rest northeast Tennessee but also 
southwest Virginia and western North Carolina. New York 
City’s stations reach deep into Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. former NBC programmer and researcher Paul 
Klein wrote with only touch hyperbole more than twenty 
years ago, “There longer New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut only series roughly circular areas, each 


serves 


Lawrence Grossman the author The Electronic 
Republic: Reshaping Democracy the Information Age, and 
former president NBC News and PBS. 


CJR 


with transmission towers the center. the electronic age 
the signal more than arbitrary lines map, that give 
both economic and political coherence area.” 

Political lines were drawn long before electronic signals 
made geographical boundaries obsolete. the age zappers, 
the station that tries cover single community’s civic, 
school board, religious news risks losing most its audience 
who live elsewhere. local news concentrates what 
will keep its entire coverage area tuned crime, scandal, 
heartwarming features, and local sports and weather. With 
newspaper, you can decide skip story you have interest 
reading. The viewer Kingsport, the other hand, 
likely zap the channel rather than sit through news item 
about school board meeting Johnson City, which means not 
only turning off, but worse, turning the competition. 

Marty Haag, senior news vice president for the Belo 
stations group whose focus local reporting the 
exception that proves the rule), confirmed that “covering crime 
the easiest, fastest, cheapest, most efficient kind news cov- 
erage for stations. News directors and station owners love 
crime,” said, “because has one-to-one ratio between mak- 
ing the assignment and getting story on-air.” The crime scene, 
marked off yellow police tape, doesn’t move; matter when 
the reporter arrives there’s always picture shoot, preferably 
live. need spend off-camera time digging, researching, 
even thinking. Just get the crime scene, get the wind blowing 
through your hair, and the rest will take care itself. 

Will the wretched news picture change the telecom- 
munications era? Stations still don’t know what actually 
with the new digital spectrum they’ve recently been given 
bring viewers movie-quality, high-definition pictures and 
sound, which will improve the stations’ look but not their con- 
tent. Some stations may decide, instead, use their new digital 
frequencies turn their one channel into four five channels, 
which will serve only clone their bad news habits. sign 
hope, though, blooming cable, whose franchises coin- 
cide with the boundary lines individual towns, cities, and 
communities that cable channel can zone into individual 
homes with truly effective local news reports. Some cable oper- 
ators are already exploring New York City, 
NewsChannel Washington, D.C., others Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, Orange County, California, and elsewhere. 

the future, the Internet may help serve community needs 
and interests enabling community leaders talk on-line 
directly their own constituents and empowering their con- 
stituents talk back. But the last best hope for effective, old- 
fashioned local reporting remains newspapers that see strong 
local coverage their best chance add readers and suburban 
weeklies that make hometown news their exclusive 
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a 
falling walls 


ord began circulating just days 
before the announcement: after eight years 
sometimes-somnambulant stewardship, 
editor Shelby Coffey III was leaving the 
Los Angeles Times. Asked check out the 
story, business-side source reported back 
almost breathlessly: Yes, was true. 
Shelby was out, replaced 
Michael Parks, the managing editor. 
And there was more. couldn’t get 
the details, but “something big” was 
When the offi- 
cial word came, 
October 
Coffey’s resigna- 
tion was indeed 
overshadowed 
sweeping organizational 
changes the nation’s 
second-largest metro 
daily, changes that 
shook journalistic sensi- 
bilities across the country. particular, 
two senior vice presidents, one from con- 
sumer marketing and another from adver- 
tising, were assigned work closely 
with Times editors “in the business plan- 
ning,” press release put it, news 
sections and entertainment calendars, 
well new features and sections. 

The sudden changes bore the stamp 


Shelby Coffey 


Times Mirror chairman, president, news cover- 
and Mark Willes, age. one worried 
was previously known for laying editor put it, “This 
people off the and else- paper has been 
where the chain, for bumping for leader- 
off New York Newsday, Gotham’s ship” and, result, 


excellent but not-quite-profitable 
third tabloid, and for presiding 
over the tripling the value 
Times Mirror stock. Willes, for- 
mer vice chairman General 
Mills, declared last spring that 
would “get out bazooka” up” 
the traditional wall between advertising 
and editorial departments. Now had 
taken over publisher the Times, dis- 
placing Richard Schlosberg III 
October and was putting his marketing 
ideas into practice. 

did so, set breathtakingly 


Mark 


Parks 


ambitious goal for circulation 
percent increase, goal based part 
the paper’s shallow penetration the 
vast Southern California market. Willes 
plans ride new sections and features 
including new sections for women and 
Hispanics that goal. 

That’s where the collaboration 

between editors and busi- 

ness-side executives 
intended break ground. 

One player from the mar- 
keting side Jeffrey 
Klein, 44, who was 
named general manag- 
for news, new 
title. Another, from the 
advertising side, 
Janis Heaphy, 45, 
ble for new section aimed 
women and will supervise “business 
planning” weekly and Sunday 
Calendar sections. 

Willes’s sheer determination and opti- 
mism his conviction that dramatic 
growth likelihood have generated 
some genuine excitement inside the news- 
paper. Although Coffey, 50, 
presided over thorough makeover 
the paper’s look and his own share 
splashy new sections, was also 
cautious editor who avoided con- 
frontation within the office and the 


“Willes has gotten 
incredibly warm recep- 
tion.” 

Willes’s ideas have 
engendered skepticism 
and alarm some quar- 
ters, however. Edwin Guthman, pro- 


Willes 


fessor journalism the University 


Southern California, former national 
editor the and, before that, 
Pulitzer-winning reporter The Seattle 
Times, put bluntly: “Having business 
people closely tied news creates 
the appearance conflict interest. 


Jeffrey Klein 


Janis Heaphy 


who’s where and what’s what 


And matter how much they protest 
claim that they are the most vigilant 


journalists the universe, that appear- 


ance not going away.” 

Neither Willes nor Parks, who 53, 
but they did answer their critics 
October L.A. talk-radio show. “We’ve 
been very careful make clear that 
editorial side the paper completely 
independent,” told listeners. 
Should disputes arise, however, the lines 
authority under the new 
Times structure seem less 
than distinct. “Well, 
depends the issue,” 
Willes said over the 
“On editorial issues the 
editor absolutely first 
and will make the decision, 
and there’s very strong 
disagreement, they will 
simply take the edito- 
rial chain and get 
resolved. Our hope and our expectation 
that, while they come from very different 
points view, come have 
common understanding.” 

Parks, who joined the 
Times 1980 Beijing 
bureau chief and later won 
Pulitzer Prize for report- 
ing from South Africa, 
told the listeners he’s not 
worried. don’t think 
there should any doubt 
about the independence 
and the integrity the 
editorial department. 

something that think quite exciting, 
quite adventurous,” added. “And 
urging our colleagues the 
East Coast kind catch up.” 

Still, even Willes’s supporters the 
paper are wary how supposed com- 
mon understanding between business 
and editorial will translate into decisions 
about what publish. “More market 
penetration, listen more readers, 
more responsive think these are 
good things,” says editor the 
metro desk. “The fear that the 
are just going lose faith the paper’s 
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the stories tend about trying sell 
something rather than the truth, then you 
have problem.” 

Charles Rappleye 


has been good year for The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, last, and 
Maxwell E.P. King has decided will 
his last editor. King, 53, starts ten- 
month leave January travel and 


his suburban goat 
farm. intends 


return associate 
editor, writing editori- 
als regional issues 
that should free 


him from the debilitat- 


E.P. King 


ing economic pres- 

sures that defined his 
tenure. 

King became editor 


1990 the shadow giant. The leg- 
endary Gene Roberts had stepped down 
just before recession, rising newsprint 
prices, and declining circulation set in. 
King inherited cutbacks and buyouts 
meet the dictate for higher profit margins 
from parent corporation Knight-Ridder. 


While Roberts oversaw expansion 
newsroom resources, King presided over 
era belt-tightening; profit margins 


more than doubled percent while 
the editorial staff was slashed the 


Numbers alone only hint the cost: 


equivalent positions, 560. 
four 


editors were among those who 


accepted buyouts late 1995, some 
newsroom stars left for other papers, and 
many were heartbroken paper that 
once offered them horizons limited only 
their imaginations struggled retain 
measure what used be. 


Since then, newsroom morale has 


rebounded. New reporters have been 
hired and high-tech but still-funky 
newsroom replaced the lovable but seedy 
old one. Last year the /nquirer ended 
seven-year-drought winning Pulitzer 
Prize for explanatory journalism. Even 
the circulation slide was stanched, 
least temporarily, September. The /nky 


reported modest gains, the first years, 


for average 428,000 daily and 


Sundays. 


tained 
splashy projects, 
national and foreign bureaus era 


King says his legacy that main- 
culture investigate reporting, 


and network 


retrenchment. 
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work the fields 


His successor will not named for 
least several weeks. Publisher Robert 
Hall says the search will outside the 
Inquirer and Knight-Ridder, well 
within. Hall insists the final decision will 
made Philadelphia, not Miami. 
Journalists the paper are betting that with 
profits and circulation holding its own, 
Knight-Ridder will choose someone who 
values the paper’s traditions rather than 
numbers cruncher. Insider candidates being 
mentioned are Robert Rosenthal, the execu- 
tive editor; Butch Ward, the managing edi- 
tor; Jane Eisner, the editorial page editor; 
and Phil Dixon, the associate managing 
editor for metro news. 

Carol Morello 


the new New Republic 
was Michael Kelly, 40, fired 
editor The New Republic after 
only ten months the job? Kelly, who 
made his reputation partly the 
expense the Clintons, seemed intent 
pursuing Vice President Gore’s 
role the White House fundraising 
affair. Kelly’s fans say that Gore was 
favorite pupil editor-in-chief Martin 
Peretz from Harvard days, and they 
contend that Peretz, man who changes 
editors the way Henry VIII changed 
wives, could not stand seeing his old 
friend attacked. 

The Peretz camp’s argument: Michael 
Kelly, man hired for the intellectual 
depth his writing, turned out 
obsessive his choice subject and 
mean, really mean, his choice tone. 
“He was very good ridicule that 
was his says Peretz, 58. The 
magazine under its new editor, Charles 
Lane, 35, New Republic veteran and 
former Newsweek Berlin chief, expect- 
bit kinder. It’s too early 
make call, because insiders say lot 
what’s been published Lane’s first 
took over with the 
September edition has been inven- 
tory. Kelly, meanwhile, will writing 
weekly syndicated column for The 
Washington Post and another 
column for The National Journal. 


ARRIVALS 


the british are coming 


ith license spend 100 million 


pounds sterling about $160 million 
international development, the 
Financial Times aiming raise its 


issues 


journalists have 


daily circulation the former Colonies 
from 37,000 100,000 three years. 


editor Richard Lambert, 53, 


spending the next twelve months 


New York, repackaging the paper for 
North American audience. While some 
stories will changed, the broadsheet 
will retain its identity and appearance, 
including its famous “pink” (actually 
light orange) paper. Says Richard 
Waters, the paper’s New York bureau 
chief: “We want keep single global 
newspaper, unlike The Wall Street 


Journal, which has three very different 


Six more 
been hired America, 


papers [Asia, Europe, 


bringing the total 18, and the popular 


Lex column investment analysis has 
added writer based New York 
add some items the British column. 


labor love 


aren’t too 


many pro-union maga- 
zines these days, but 


the new WorkingUSA 
carries sympathetic 
essays and photos 
people carrying picket 
signs. The bimonthly 
($36 per year) look- 
ing for articles “that 
will provide fresh new 
insights labor and 
work,” says editor’s note. 
Workers Journal won the National 
Magazine 
editor. special interest piece the 
July/August issue: “Voic 
Newspaper Strike.” 


aiming for the middle 


are lot personal finance maga- 
zines out there, but Charley Blaine, editor 
the new Better Homes Gardens’ Family 
Money, claims his target readers don’t read 
any the others. The 
quarterly magazine 
aimed folks with 


£ Betivr Hiomes and ardent 


produced Des 
Moines, 


loetine 


and how can 
you get more Middle 
American than that? 


Save on taxes 


Editor Don 
Stillman has the chops: the United Mine 


Award 1976 while was 


couple kids and $50- 

come, well below the 
Personal Finance. 

Computer 


held the line 
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LAUREL WTVJ-TV, Miami, for journalistic state- 
ment with environmental impact. its two-part series 
“What’s Killing the Neighborhood?” (May 13-14), the 
NBC affiliate gave 
homeowners the Wingate section northwest Fort 
Lauderdale, predominantly black, working-class area sur- 
rounding the city’s former garbage dump. Weighing the 
uncommonly high number cancer deaths Wingate 
families; plowing through layers local records and state 


health agency studies; piling testimony from scores 


residents who recalled the choking fumes and sooty ash 
that permeated the air before the incinerators were finally 
shut down 1978; citing the many companies whose toxic 
wastes contributed the contamination; and collecting the 
opinions desperate community activists and cost-con- 
scious, foot-dragging bureaucrats how get rid the 
poison still the ground three-month investi- 
gation demanded that attention paid. And, finally, 

follow-up August 27, WTVJ was able report 
the Protection Agency, having ignored the 
site since putting its superfund list 1989, was sud- 
denly promising action—-and giving credit 


DART Graham Ledger, weekend anchor 
the CBS affiliate San Diego, for professional myopia. 
Ledger’s two-part February series laser procedure 
correct nearsightedness series which focused 
his own operation and the doctor who successfully per- 
formed left the journalist with tendency blur the 
lines. the July edition The San Diego Union- 
tation with the doctor who gave Graham Ledger 20/20 
vision.” “This amazing,” reads the plug next his photo. 
miracle. went from 20/2000 each eye 20/20 
each. It’s like being reborn.” The neglected note that 
Graham’s particular case, not only the consultation, but 
also the $3,000 operation, had been “No-Charge.” 


DART the Kalamazoo, Michigan, and the 
Los Angeles Times, for their misdirected programs enter- 
prise journalism. flyers posted throughout the building, 
“employees and free-lancers” 
‘get your business acquaintances” 
Business Direct Magazine, sister publication. For every 
“business acquaintance” signed for four-week free 
sample, the flyer promised, Gazetteers would get dollar, 
while 


the Gazette has been urging 


‘ 


subscribe 


who could persuaded 
buy one-year subscriptions would worth $10 $15, 
depending the demographics. Similarly challenging 


business acquaintances” 


voice the fears and frustrations 


advancement have recently been presented 
reporters and editors the Los Angeles Times. There, the 

reward for nailing down $12, eight-week Sunday sub- 

scription five bucks payday and company t-shirt. 


LAUREL radio station WHAM-AM Rochester, New 
York, for not listening easily intimidating advertisers. 
When the Frontier Corporation, telecommunications 
company based Rochester, threatened pull all its com- 
mercials unless the station stopped airing spots put out 
the Communication Workers America the spots were 
aimed gaining public support the union’s long contract 
dispute with Rochester Telephone, Frontier subsidiary 
WHAM tuned out. Such resistance was expensive: the 
spots ran, and Frontier made good its threat. Other local 
stations that enjoy Frontier’s business showed less grace 
under the pressure: WDKX-FM, for example, ran the spots 
for while, but then caved in. 


DART The Dallas Morning News and courthouse 
reporter Tracy Everbach, for redefining the concept ami- 
cus curiae. glossy brochure promoting local law firm 
replete with supportive depositions from such impressive 
witnesses corporation executives, city officials, other 
lawyers and Everbach. the alternative Dallas 
Observer dryly said its discovery that the mainstream 
reporter had written glowing testimonial for people she 
“Sure, sounds unethical, but the more thought 
about it, the more realized that the News had once again 
taken bold step into the future community journalism.” 
The law firm has since stopped circulating the brochure. 


covers, 


DART the Los Angeles Times and writer Ruben 
Navarrette; The New York Times; and the Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune News Service, for failing mark their 
words. July op-ed piece, Navarrette persuasively 
showed why Latinos could and should support the “English 
Language Education for Immigrant Children Initiative,” 
referendum slated for June 1998 that would effectively 
bilingual education California public schools. The 
noted that one the sponsors the measure former 
candidate Ron Unz. did not note that 
Navarrette was Unz’s paid media consultant. 

Similarly, July op-ed piece The New York 
Times the need develop 
the country Georgia because 


gubernatoria 


“the strongest possibie 
‘its potential impor- 
tance bringing the oil and gas resources the Caspian 
Sea international markets,” the writer, James Baker 
was identified “Secretary State under President 
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George Bush and honorary chairman the James Baker 
Institute for Public Policy Rice University.” But the 
Times did not include the fact that Baker partner 
law firm that represents oil consortium and other com- 
panies the region (an omission corrected editor’s 
note, Saturday, July 26). 

Finally, op-ed article distributed August 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune News Service “The Costly Myth 
Global Warming” identified the writer, Ryan Sager, 
research associate with the nonpartisan Environmental 
Policy Task Force the National Center for Public Policy 
Research.” But the news service failed note that the 
NCPPR, according its own home page the Internet, 
conservative action foundation” that “uses research 
illustrate the general public the conservative perspec- 
tive issues national concern Specifically, the 
‘claims liberal environmental Indeed, its home 
page boasts, the NCPPR “has opinion-editorial printed 
newspapers across the United States average one 
every 3.1 business days.” 


LAUREL the Mustang Daily, campus paper 
California Polytechnic State University San Luis 
Obispo, for casting journalistic pearl before swine. 
balanced report the June issue, student editors Matt 
Berger and Steve Enders described riveting detail 
environmental dilemma confronting the school. Tracing the 
course single drop clear, clean water falls from 
cloud and makes its way through Cal Poly’s swine and 
cattle units, crop fields and parking lots, the article showed 
how the accumulated animal wastes, pesticides, herbicides, 
and other pollutants are delivered routinely local streams 
and creeks. effective combination near-poetic 
imagery and scientific fact, the report included graphics, 
maps, and photos, well the views proponents and 
critics Cal Poly’s clean-up plans. 


DART The Bristol, Connecticut, Press, and the 
Taunton, Massachusetts, Daily Gazette, siblings the fam- 
ily the Journal Register Company Trenton, New 
Jersey, for some apparently genetic predispositions. 
peculiar May “report” deemed worthy page one, the 
Press announced the price the Journal Register’s stock 
its first public offering, then felt compelled add the 
usual formal disclaimer: “this shall not constitute offer 
sell the solicitation offer buy nor shall there 
any sale these securities etc., etc.” The story con- 
cluded with instructions how get prospectus. 
similar promotional mode, July story that ran the 
Gazette was headlined JOURNAL REGISTER COMPANY, 


TAUNTON DAILY GAZETTE PARENT, REPORTS RECORD QUARTER 
EARNINGS. Readers the business section the nearby 
Providence Journal-Bulletin may well have been confused. 


There, Neil Downing’s July story, which was based 
documents filed the Journal Register with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, was headlined JOURNAL REGIS- 
TER REPORTS LOSS 2ND QUARTER DUE BONUSES. 
Although the Gazette’s story had devoted considerable 
space statements president Robert Jelenic and 
chief financial officer Jean Clifton about how pleased 
both were with the quarterly results and how the paper was 
improving the quality life, neglected mention that 
the Providence Journal-Bulletin story made clear 
the quality Jelenic’s and Clifton’s life had been consider- 
ably improved bonuses ($10.3 million and $5.2 million, 
respectively, split roughly evenly between stock options 
and cash), and that those bonuses had not exactly improved 
the value investors’ shares. 


DART the Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel and “Your 
Business,” its “Weekly Guide Your Money, Enterprise, 
and for misguided model reporting on, all 
things, careers the newspaper business. the July 
cover story, “Training for the management associate 
Alexandra Roumain told her experiences participant 
the Sun-Sentinel’s “Training Toward Management” pro- 
gram and how she came understand “why our product 
and company thriving day and age when many news- 
papers the country are facing difficult times.” The piece 
replete with two captioned photos the author (one 
four-color the section’s front page), three separate 
bylines, and many plugs for the Sun-Sentinel, its publisher, 
and its parent, the Tribune Company. Roumain observed 
with apparent irony, “The company makes invest- 
ment the TTM associates. All want our contribu- 
tions pay off for the company.” 


DART the Portland, Maine, Press Herald, for 
overdeveloped sense family pride. When the local 
Rotary Club decided bestow community service award 
Madeleine Corson, chairman the board Guy 
Gannett Communications, parent the Press Herald, the 
paper fell all over itself spreading the news. 13-col- 
umn-inch story (with photo) heraiding the award (ROTARY 
HONOR GANNETT CHAIRMAN) was followed two days later 
8-column-inch story (with photo) heralding its presen- 
tation (ROTARY HONORS GANNETT CHAIRMAN). Readers who 
stuck with the article all the way the last two sentences 
learned that two weeks earlier, another solid citizen had 
been honored with the very same award. explanation 
was offered why that recipient had received from Guy 
Gannett Communications attention whatsoever. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should 
addressed. 
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You may have heard recently 
that silicone breast implants are 
harmless. Nothing could further 
from the truth. And find the 
truth Dow Corning’s own 
memos and scientific research. 


1976, Dow Corning began 
using promotional materials for 
silicone breast implants that 
promised their implants would 
lifetime.” Yet, year earlier, 
internal documents from Dow 
Corning reported that silicone 
breast implants were rupturing. 


Rupture. 


rupture releases silicone into the chest cavity 
from which can migrate throughout woman’s 
body. Dow memo bemoaned videotaped 
demonstration that showed Dow implants rupturing 
during surgery. Dow executive notes: 
“Fortunately, these were edited from the tape.” 

1977 Dow Corning memo states: “We have 
discussed the rupture problem... and, this date, 
the problem still recurring inordinate rate.” 


Dow Corning had told women 
the truth about the danger 
ruptures, would million women 
have chosen silicone implants? 
Documents show Dow Corning 
covered evidence that silicone 
eaks through the coverings 
implants. And the company lied 
when said the implants were 
biologically inert and safe. 


Even today, Dow claims the 
rupture rate implants only 
about 5%. But review conducted 
former FDA Commissioner Dr. 


David Kessler, published the Annals Internal 
Medicine, reports rupture rate 70% higher 
for implants more than ten years old, have 
other studies. 


Dow Corning continually chooses greed over 
good science. And honesty. And, because 
that, hundreds thousands women now live 
with time bomb chest. 


For a free information packet that includes documentation of all claims made in this ad, write to 
Command Trust Network, 11301 West Olympic Blvd., Box #332, West Los Angeles, CA 90064 


COMMAND TRUST NETWORK, ING. National 
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Microsoft increasingly competes against 
almost everyone this room for read- 
ers’ time and advertising dollars. you 
don't consider competitor today, 
this increasingly digital world which 
live, all can say is, ‘Wait.’ 
Arthur Suizberger, Jr., Publisher, 
The New York Times, introducing Bill Gates 
the Newspaper Association America 
convention, April 1997 


are challenging old and established 
businesses like newspapers, travel agencies, 
automobile dealers, entertainment guides, 
travel guides, Yellow Page directories, mag- 
azines, and over time many other 
must devise ways working with them 
winning away their customers and rev- 
enue streams must aggressive. 

Microsoft internal memorandum 
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ever accused Micro- 
soft lacking aggressive- 
ness not the competitors 
who regularly claim it’s try- 
crush them, nor feder- 
regulators who’ve hec- 
the Seattle software 

behemoth for years over 
alleged monopolistic prac- 


tices. And lately it’s journalists who are 

hearing the ominous footsteps 
Microsoft chairman Bill Gates behind 
them strides inexorably toward 
becoming media baron for the twenty- 
first century. already controls the 
vital organs most the world’s com- 
puters which has made him the plan- 
et’s richest person with fortune 
about $40 billion and now 
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ity from the medium the message. 
Among his media beachheads: 

July 1996, Gates joined forces 
with NBC News (after failing forge 
alliance with CNN) create MSNBC, 
the all-news cable channel with online 
capability that lets computer users 
explore, demand, the news stories 
they’re interested in. It’s now available 
million U.S. households and attracts 
about three million page-views day. 

This past June, Microsoft made its 
largest single investment billion 
for 11.5 percent stake 
Corp., the nation’s fourth-largest cable 
system operator. That dramatic move 
boosted the prospects virtually the 
entire cable industry, whose stock prices 
had been languishing for years. 


December 1996 shifting part his legendary laser acu- the end this year, the 
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Microsoft Web site Sidewalk offering 
wide menu local arts and entertain- 
ment listings, restaurant reviews, and 
tourism guides will available 
twelve cities. Sidewalk will roll out 
most the U.S. well many mar- 
kets abroad. far, it’s New York, 
San Francisco, Boston, Seattle, and the 
Twin Cities, and headed for Chicago, 
Washington, and Sydney, Australia. 

Last year, Michael Kinsley, former 
editor The New Republic and resident 
lefty CNN’s Crossfire, created Slate, 
online news and views magazine for 
Microsoft, covering politics, the arts, 
entertainment, and 
Roughly 100,000 people month now 
read its various formats. 

Through company owns called 


social issues. 


Bill Gates makes his big-screen 
presence felt the July 1996 news 
conference introducing MSNBC, the 
first integrated TV-internet service. 
Listening are NBC president 
Robert Wright, anchorperson Jane 
Pauley, NBC News president Andrew 
Lack, Microsoft vice president 
Peter Neupert, and MSNBC anchor 
Brian Williams 


Corbis, Gates has been compil- 
ing from many sources the 
world’s largest digital archive 
photos and artwork for licensing 
newspapers, magazines, book 
publishers, and catalogues, 
well electronic media. 
Founded 1989, Corbis has 
amassed more than million 
images. 

April, Gates paid $425 
million for WebTV Networks, 
maker set-top boxes that 
allow people who don’t own 
computer explore the World 
Wide Web via their television 
sets. The move aimed 
attracting millions more cus- 
tomers Microsoft’s various 
Web sites. WebTV recently 
signed agreements with wide 
array content providers that 
will make significant com- 
petitor the online sites 
newspapers and magazines. 

Those ventures and others are 
symptomatic culture shift 
that will transform how people 
get their news, and much more, 
the third millennium. Its fuil 
import hasn’t yet sunk 
most U.S. households, not even 
the percent that own comput- 
ers, nor many newspaper and 
magazine publishers, cable and broadcast 
network proprietors, and advertisers 
whose businesses will affected pro- 
foundly. That shift, however, now the 
turbine that drives Microsoft, company 
that Eric Schmidt, boss Novell, com- 
petitor, calls most powerful econom- 
force the United States the second 
half the twentieth century.” the 
World Economic Forum Davos, 
Switzerland, last February, Gates 
acknowledged that part his software 
empire, now embarked creating 
major media presence. 

His intentions date least 1994, 
when told his top executives that 
“sea change” Microsoft’s mission was 
vital. The company wouid, from that day 
forward, redirect all its strategic plan- 
ning toward the Internet. longer 


would Microsoft only software 
company. Just ahead lay the seductive 
world media and the messages that 
media, including newspapers, deliver: 
news, entertainment guides, travel 
advice, shopping tips, movie timetables, 
reviews books, plays, movies, and 
restaurants, stock prices, and help with 
financial planning. Gone was the notion 
that the much-hyped and misunderstood 
Information Superhighway would some- 
how emerge from the scallop shell 
“interactive TV” being pushed cable 
and phone companies. Nope. The future 
lay computers; their synergy with the 
Internet would lead the pot gold 
the end the cyber-rainbow. 

Lying directly the path the newly 
tasked Microsoft juggernaut were the 
newspaper and magazine publishing 
industries. was clear the nose 
Joseph face that virtually every- 
thing newspaper contains can offered 
more efficiently computers hooked into 
the Internet and the World Wide Web. 
That combination may eventually one 
the most effective productivity tools 
ever devised, not only for publishing but 
for hundreds other businesses well. 

the future, tens millions 

computer owners all pay tiny sums 

(“transaction fees”) every time they 
tap into the sorts news, features, 

and life-style guides that newspapers 

traditionally have offered; and they 
also use their computers for travel reser- 
vations, shopping, banking, and stock 
buying; and Microsoft owns most 
the software and platforms that make 
such transactions possible then the 
calculus will place for business 
that could produce princely returns. 

that stew, add classified advertis- 
ing, which many newspapers depend 
for about percent their rev- 
enue. 1996, before Sidewalk began its 
big rollout, Gates wrote his bestseller 
The Road Ahead that the newspaper 
business “will change fundamentally” 
when more people are hooked the 
Internet, and that “much the newspa- 
per advertising base could jeop- 
ardy.” And famous 1993 memo 
titled “Road Kill the Information 
Highway,” Nathan Myhrvold, Gates’s 
chief techno-strategist, wrote that news- 
papers are “probably the worst situa- 
tion any form print media” because 
readers would soon learn they 


New York bureau chief and then senior 
editor Guide, covered the tele- 
vision industry for three decades. 
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“wade through the fine print” classi- 
fied ads “in search the car, home, 
job that they want.” 

Myrhvold has been perfectly candid 
about Microsoft’s intentions, saying that 
the company hopes get “vig” vig- 
orish bookie’s term for broker’s fee) 
every Internet transaction that employs 
Microsoft tools. That unending income 
stream computer users buy travel 
tickets, cars, clothes, real estate, insur- 
ance, and virtually anything else will 
carry Microsoft deep into the $70 billion 
local advertising market. Microsoft exec- 
utive Pete Higgins told The Wall Street 


Journal: “As get the turn the cen- 


tury and beyond, see this being 
multibillion-dollar business.” 
titans like Rupert 
Murdoch cast wary and wor- 
ried eye Gates. The News 
Corp. chairman told confer- 
ence corporate chieftains 
June: and entertainment 
ing its delivery system totally. 
stay our toes make sure 
Gates doesn’t erect tollgate 
every house.” 

asked PaineWebber’s whiz media 
analyst Christopher Dixon assess 
Murdoch’s remark. “It’s not tollgate,” 
answered. “It’s much more insidious 
than that. You can around tollgate.” 
The more accurate metaphor, figured, 
would company that earned five- 
cent royalty every time somebody set 
type. “Gates trying make sure that 
has proprietary position control- 
ling the tools that allow you and 
access information. And that’s profitable 
definition. How would you like 
own the printing press?” 

Enter Sidewalk, offering many the 
same features that local newspapers do, 
but classifieds not yet. Forrester 
Research, media analysis company 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, estimates 
that 2001, newspapers will forfeit 
$1.5 billion local ads various online 
services and another $3.6 billion from 
discounts caused the overheated com- 
petition. Forrester executive thinks 
that Microsoft and others will seriously 
erode local papers’ classified ads, which 
alone represent $15 billion market. 

Right now, only about percent 
U.S. households are hooked the 
Internet, but that figure expected 
jump over percent 2001. And 
Gates’s heavy wagers WebTV and 
Comcast could bring the party millions 
people who’ll never buy computer. 
Then that percent figure could 
much higher very fast, much Gates’s 
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Four Gates’s top aides (from top) Steve 
Ballmer, Nathan Myhrvold, Pete Higgins, and 
group vice president Paul Maritz: they aim 
collect fees for millions Internet transactions 


“GATES 
MAKE SURE 
HAS PROPRIETARY 
POSITION CONTROLLING 
THE TOOLS THAT ALLOW 
YOU AND 
ACCESS INFORMATION. 
HOW WOULD YOU 
LIKE OWN THE 
PRINTING PRESS?” 


advantage. The house-to-house battle 
between newspapers and various online 
services for the loyalty local con- 
sumers will hard fought. Microsoft 
prevails, Gates “will getting his slice 
before the pizza you order delivered 
your door,” one reporter put it. 

Gates has been pains assure jour- 
nalists that he’s not out bump them 
off, that Sidewalk not Sidewinder 
aimed their hearts. told the 
Newspaper Association America 
April that “newspapers are very 
strong position” any battle for online 
audiences. “People want depth. People 
want high-quality Brand 
recognition very important thing that 
newspapers bring all these aspects, 
believe, particularly areas like classi- 
fied ads.” then chilled his audience, 
unintentionally, with dash cold com- 
fort: will least decade, esti- 
mated, before most classified advertisers 
will shift their ads completely the Web 
dislocation that would, course, 
mean sure death for print newspapers. 

Meanwhile, Sidewalk may “overlap” 
what newspapers do, Gates said, it’s 
not core overlap. We’re not doing local 
news, we’re not doing classified, and we’re 
seeing where this technology can go.” 
newspapers “shouldn’t get overly paranoid” 
about Sidewalk, said Gates, and added: 
“If somebody starts hiring local reporters, 
okay, then you should get worried. Then 
they probably are trying duplicate [what 
you do]. dare somebody that. just 
wouldn’t make any sense.” 

Robert Ingle, president Knight- 
Ridder New Media, hoisted his hand and 
was recognized moderator Arthur 
Sulzberger. understood it, Ingle 
said, hiring local reporters exactly 
what Sidewalk doing. 

Gates: No. 

Ingle: You’re staffing each these sites. 

Gates: Not with reporters, no. 

Ingle: Well, it’s thin line between 
people who collect listings information 
and reporters. 

Gates: Boy! reporters know that 
they’re just list gatherers? 

Ingle: Are critics reporters? 

Gates: critic [overlaps with] what 
we’re doing, and what’s the newspa- 
per. Certainly, you have the movie list- 
ings and what their times are and things 
like Sidewalk intersects with 
that, don’t get wrong. 

Ingle: Selling advertising and directo- 
listings very, very closely akin 
classified advertising .... 

Sidewalk may become avenue into 
other Microsoft Web sites such 
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CarPoint, online service where car 
buyers can, effect, kick the tires any 
make model, read reviews, peruse 
prices, and then buy their choice from any 
one thousands dealers around the 
country special discounts. other 
Microsoft sites like Expedia, Investor, and 
Cinemania, users can make travel 
arrangements, keep track their financial 
portfolios, and study movie reviews. Says 
Robert Ingle about CarPoint: classi- 
fied advertising? Perhaps not the tradi- 
tional context. CarPoint going after the 
automotive listings business? You bet. 
They’ve run ads the automotive trades 
that basically say, ‘Mr. Car Dealer, you 
can put your entire inventory CarPoint 
for less than the cost one newspaper 
ad.’ that competition with the newspa- 
per industry? Sure hell seems be.” 
Naturally, Gates’s other argument 
that Sidewalk will never straight jour- 
nalism meets with incredulity 
newspaperdom. Ingle told me: “They’ve 
got their national bases covered with 
MSNBC and MSN [Microsoft’s com- 
petitor America Online]. And this 
their local effort which they sign 
advertisers for listings links and display 
links.” 
viewpoint comes from 
Fred Tuccillo, director New 
Newsday, unit Times Mirror. 
Microsoft says it’s not 
“they’re speaking very narrowly.” 
They’re saying, not going 
have domestic and foreign bureaus and 
cover the White House and send corre- 
spondents China.” Even so, adds 
Tuccillo, Sidewalk users could still get 
world and national news along with 
local events and guides being just 
click away from MSNBC and its online 
capability, thus having their fingertips, 
literally, one-stop, electronic Home 
Depot for most their information 
needs. And many time-pressed readers 
will settle for such news diet. That, 
says Tuccillo, does represent threat 
newspaper readership. Besides, “Look 
the number fairly experienced editors 
they’ve hired away from newspapers.” 
Currently, Microsoft employs estimat- 
300 journalists its various media- 
related operations such Slate, 
MSNBC, and Sidewalk. 
contrasting 
Microsoft’s journalistic intentions and 
its news staffing come from within 
the corporation itself. Microsoft’s John 
Neilson thirty-five years old, vice 
president the Interactive Service 
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Sidewalk’s Seattle Web site offers many the same local features that appear newspapers 


Media Division sits his smallish 
office Redmond just outside Seattle 
and muses about Sidewalk and other 
Microsoft fiefdoms his domain: 

“We have particular view journal- 
ism.” calls “service journalism” 
“utilitarian journalism,” aimed helping 
people make life-style decisions and 
locate goods and services, via the 
Internet, more efficiently than they can 
any other way. What Microsoft does 
not intend, emphatically insists, that 
Sidewalk cover local news, politics, 
crime, sports, and other matters 
parochial interest that are the traditional 
turf newspapers. “It makes sense 
all for get into that business. 
are geeky people who produce databas- 
es,” not journalists who cover the news. 
Yes, Neilson admits, Sidewalk has hired 
journalists mostly critics the areas 
arts, entertainment, and restaurant 
reviewing. Recently, several journalists 
Sidewalk New York quit when they 
realized that the site was database for 
tabulated listings and not vehicle for 
newspaper-style news and features. 

But elsewhere the Microsoft 
campus corner office just off 
large, bustling newsroom sits Merrill 
Brown, former Washington Post reporter 
who’s editor-in-chief MSNBC’s online 
news operation. has just conducted one 
his twice-daily conferences with.a score 
his editors the stories pursue 
the day ahead. His job, says Brown, 
work closely with NBC News New 
York and Washington, and MSNBC 
Secaucus, New Jersey, give online users 
richer understanding stories devel- 


oped programs like NBC Nightly News 
and Dateline NBC including “personal- 
ized news” specific local interest that 
those Web fans can’t get broadcast 
cable. 

election nights, for example, 
MSNBC offers continuous results every 
statewide race the country, available 
demand and updated moment moment. 
For other big stories such the death 
Princess Diana, the tobacco controversy 
and the campaign finance investigations, 
Brown’s computer jockeys their 
Redmond newsroom create features let 
Web users “drill into those subjects 
for better fix what they mean. adds 
“vibrant package,” says Brown, 
“that other medium can create.” 

expansive about MSNBC’s 
journalistic mission. “There are 
here with backgrounds 


places like Time and U.S. News 


who share excitement and pas- 

sion for wanting figure out how 
use this technology make news make 
sense for folks.” (Others like CNN, ABC 
News and USA Today are busy the same 
task.) It’s little like the earliest days 
news, Brown says. wants “cre- 
ate legacy grand” that one. “We 
have chance invent something just 
important. And being invented; 
they’ve given rules.” 

Pete Higgins feels sure that computer- 
distributed news inevitably will grab 
significant share the audience because 
it’s even swifter than, say, CNN’s 
Headline News all-news radio, where 
the news wheel has twenty- thirty- 
minute turnaround. “Heck, why wait? 
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want now! don’t have time wait!” 
Yet why does Microsoft want the 
news business all? “It fits with the 
goal the Web life-style,” Higgins said. 
“You will every day.” But play 
that game, Microsoft needed large 
worldwide news organization 
partnered with NBC.” 

NBC says it’s pleased with the deal, 
even though MSNBC far has attracted 
only minuscule audiences reported 
30,000 viewers any given moment. 
the Internet side, the company let 
about forty contract employees 
September. asked Tom Rogers, presi- 
dent NBC Cable, what his company 
really expects gain the partnership. 
His answer: the world and the com- 
puter world are “clearly converging.” 
And since NBC “the largest producer 
television news the planet” and 
Microsoft the preeminent software 
maker, “we’re hoping that putting 
these two skill sets together can navi- 
gate the convergence waters and create 
brand name news and information” 
that’s not merely cable channel Web 
site but which “over time integrates text 
and data into video compelling 
offering.” The “real game” here, Rogers 
maintains, make MSNBC the “lead- 
ing brand” integrated TV/online news 
the time computers and sets are 
seamlessly wed. “If can that, 
created something huge.” 

MSNBC key building block 
Gates’s effort extract revenue from the 
Internet. With humongous budget tar- 
geted that goal, placing bets all 
over the table besides MSNBC and 
Sidewalk, Comcast, WebTV 
and more. Gates understood that the 
broadcast and cable industries are just 
now moving uptown and across the 
tracks the Land Digital 
fancier neighborhood where Gates, 
Microsoft, and the whole computer 
industry already live. other words, 
Gates can look out the window his 
office the second floor Building 
Eight the Microsoft campus and see 
the world coming his way like sweetly 
aromatic cloud. may reasonably con- 
clude that plays his cards astutely 
(and was crafty poker player 
Harvard before dropping out), that cyber- 
rainbow may well end where sits. 


so we 


course, Microsoft’s new vision 
might flawed its root. Many 
may pass before most people 

depend computers conduct 
their daiiy lives. Newspapers, 
especially, may refuse roll over 
and play dead but fight back with their 


WELL, THEY DON’T CONTROL EVERYTHING 


now and again not often 
jot levity creeps into the 
world’s nightmare 
about Bill Gates’s lust own 
the world. Such moment occurred 
December 16, 1994 when news 
report datelined VATICAN CITY (AP) 
appeared the Internet, headlined: 
“Microsoft Bids Acquire Catholic 
Church.” 

joint press conference with 
Vatican officials St. Peter’s 
Square, the story read, “the 
Redmond giant” announced would 
take over the Roman Catholic Church 
exchange for Microsoft stock, and 
“if the deal goes through, will 
the first time computer software 
company has acquired major 
religion.” 

Pope John Paul would become 
senior vice president the combined 
company’s new Religious Software 
Division, and two Microsoft vice presi- 
dents would enter the College 
Cardinals, Gates was reported 
have said. Through the Microsoft 
Network, “we will make the sacra- 
ments available online for the first 
time” and revive the popular pre- 


own online editions, more than 600 
papers the U.S. are now doing. 

One major counteroffensive the 
recently formed New Century Network, 
consortium nine leading news compa- 
nies: Advance Publications, Cox 
Enterprises, Gannett, Hearst, Knight- 
Ridder, The New York Times, Times 
Mirror, Tribune, and The Washington 
Post. According Lee deBoer, its 
the group’s mission serve nation- 
network pool and sell advertising for 
its members’ Web sites, and through 
service called NewsWorks offer 
daily reports world and national events, 
well links 150 affiliated news 
sites. NewsWorks draws the resources 
all nine member organizations. 

“We’re the model ABC, CBS, 
NBC,” deBoer says, trying 
apply the Web.” Sidewalk, says, 
Gates’s effort build local doorway 
into Microsoft’s other “content brands” 
(CarPoint, Expedia, al.) “and don’t 
think anyone believes will stop arts 
and entertainment. Sidewalk will just 


Counter-Reformation practice sell- 
ing indulgences. “You can get 
Communion, confess your sins, 
receive absolution even reduce 
your time Purgatory all without 
leaving your home.” new software 
program called Microsoft Church 
would let users “download heavenly 
graces automatically while you are 
away from your computer.” 

The deal would give Microsoft exclu- 
sive electronic rights the Bible and 
the Vatican’s priceless art collection, 
the report continued, including works 
Michelangelo and Leonardo 
Vinci. “But critics say Microsoft will 
limit competitors’ access these key 
intellectual properties.” 

was all blatant cyberhoax, but 
Rush Limbaugh read the story his 
national show, and soon, outraged 
reactions were pouring from viewers 
who took the report for well, for 
the God’s truth. The phony story had 
spread instantly around the world 
the Internet. Microsoft humorlessly 
issued statement: “The story has 
truth and was not generated the 
N.H. 


continue roll out. And think they’re 
realizing that the newspapers are going 
stand and not take this lightly.” 
Microsoft has already rolled out 
journalistic product that wanders freely 
among the world and national issues that 
Gates has asserted are beyond his com- 
pany’s capabilities. That product Slate 
Michael Kinsley’s online magazine. 
Kinsley feels free shine his light wher- 
ever his curiosity leads him. When 
was Starting up, suggested his 
employers that ideal first topic would 
“Is Microsoft Dangerous 
Monopoly?” Many Microsoft grinned 
nervously, and were sure was joking. 
But there was, earliest issues, 
big life: heated colloquy conducted 


via e-mail hand-picked covey 


foes and friends Microsoft (including 
Bill Gates’s second-in-command, Steve 
Ballmer) the company alleged 
menace free markets. 

his dark, cluttered, cubbyhole office 
Microsoft, Kinsley sporting 
incipient beard, and wearing collarless 
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red shirt and tennis shoes calls any 
suggestion that Microsoft inhibits his edi- 
torial independence “an almost totally 
bogus issue.” There’s year-and-a-half 
track record them “not messing with 
the slightest,” says. Besides, the 
number occasions which faces 
conflict interest because Microsoft 
owns “infinitesimal” compared 
with family situation with Time 
Warner. “We don’t write about software 
very much, but whenever runs 
book review, movie review, almost any- 
thing, they’re bumping against con- 
flict.” Besides that, insists Kinsley, 
increases the number discrete voices 
the press, whereas CNN, changing 
ownership, now just one more vocal 
chord the throat Time Warner, the 
world’s biggest media company. 


don’t some his old pals from 
New Republic and Harper days 
feel that, for journalist, going 
defecting North Korea? No, 
mostly envious, Kinsley 
says; criticism comes mostly from “the 
Microphobes the cyberworld and the 
sort press ethicists who are always 
looking for something worry about.” 
Why then did Microsoft want online 
magazine the first place? It’s “great 
experiment,” answers; nobody knows 
what’s going work the Internet. 
Why not give try? assume that was 
their attitude, and that’s the one.” 

Slate attracts about 45,000 regular 
readers the site. attempted briefly 
charge annual subscription fee but the 
results were dismal, the magazine’s 
only revenue stream advertising 
which Forrester estimates between 
million and million year. Articles 
cover the waterfront politics, 
crime, art, music, the economy and are 
written leading journalists, litterateurs, 
and academics: Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
Joyce Carol Oates, Michael Beschloss, 
Louis Begley, Michael Lewis. 

James Fallows, editor U.S. News 
World Report and longtime cybernaut, 
sees Slate “essentially kind pres- 
tige product, very high class journalism 
[and] boutique publishing operation” 


that far not paying its way. 


Microsoft sticks with over the long 
run, Fallows says, will indicate how 
much that kind “intellectual prestige” 
and “respectability” are worth 
monetary terms. 

Corbis, contrast, once again raises 
the spectre Bill Gates using his bottom- 
less resources dominate important 
marketplace. was quick understand 


the importance photo and art illustra- 
tions, and how derive profit from them 
the digital age. Created Gates 
1989 entity completely separate 
from Microsoft, Corbis, with staff 
about 350, has grown into the world’s 
largest digitized archive photos and 
other images for licensing newspapers, 
magazines, book publishers and cata- 
logues, well electronic media. 
Corbis’s are astonishing. 
They include the 16-million-item 


“GATES LOOKS 
EVERYTHING 
SOMETHING THAT 
SHOULD HIS... 
THERE NOT OUNC 
HIM. THE NOTION 
FAIRNESS MEANS 
NOTHING 


Bettmann Archive, visual library that 
illustrates the entire history mankind, 
from cave paintings photojournalism; 
photos from the collections United 
Press International, Reuters, and Agence 
France-Presse; museum collections from 
(to name just few) the State Hermitage 
Russia, the Royal Ontario Canada, 
the National Gallery London, and the 
Academy Natural Sciences 
Philadelphia; archival images from the 
Library Congress, the MIT Architecture 
Department, the Medford Historical 
Society. addition, dozens free-lance 
photographers roam the globe taking fresh 
pictures for the Corbis stockpile. Last 
November, Gates told the American 
Society Magazine Editors: “If you want 
photo illustrate textbook news 
story,” just punch the Corbis Web site 
and type keywords learn what’s 
available and how acquire the rights 
clearance. “In few minutes you can get 
exactly what you want.” 

far the most dramatic symptom 
Gates’s entry into media the billion 
making him cable mogul with stake 
information and entertainment pro- 
gramming, how it’s watched cable 
subscribers, and the technical tools for 
delivering it. sees more clearly than 


most that, cable and broadcasting 


digital the years immediately ahead, 
those broadband highways will offer 
Microsoft whole new continent for 
exploration and the potential for perpetu- 
ating the company’s dominance the 
software business. 

That’s because high speed access 
the Internet especially via cable 
instead over telephone lines 
vast, untapped revenue stream, the 
exploiting which can major new 
boost Microsoft’s bottom line. Bet-a- 
Billion Gates has plunked down very 
large chip the cable industry, grand 
gesture that’s expected galvanize other 
multiple-system cable operators ratch- 
their services accordingly. 

asked Pete Higgins about the under- 
lying strategy buying into Comcast. 
“It gives seat the table for partici- 
pating the technological advancement 
the cable business,” said. “It helps 
understand it, participate and 
drive way couldn’t otherwise.” 
The press and various analysts have tried 
turn the deal into something really 
isn’t, claims “some big media play. 
But it’s really technology play for us.” 

Collectively, those new potentialities 
combined with Microsoft’s world 
domination computer operating sys- 
tems unnerve people predisposed 
think Bill Gates Godzilla and 
Microsoft the evil empire that’s out 
take over the planet. other business- 
man corporation, outside the tobacco 
industry, has been the object greater 
vituperation, some overwrought. 
tarfish Software’s Philippe Kahn, 
the French-born founder 
Borland International, who lost that 

once said: “Gates looks every- 
thing something that should 
contract. There not ounce consci- 
entiousness compassion him. The 
notion fairness means nothing him. 
The only thing understands lever- 
age.” its issue April 1996, Wired 
magazine offered useful Baedeker the 
Web called “On Hating Microsoft,” 
ing readers scores sites that detail the 
real suspected depredations the 
alleged Seattle slasher. young software 
engineer named Max Metral told The New 
York Times Magazine: “The reality the 
software business today that you find 
something that can make you ridiculously 
rich, then that’s something that Microsoft 
going take away from you.” And 
James Clark, chairman arch-com- 
petitor Netscape, recently said: “Microsoft 


fundamentally evil company.” 
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Underlying much this sort emo- 
tive condemnation the presumption 
that, Jeff Chester, executive director 
the Washington, D.C.-based telecom- 
munications-policy watchdog, the Center 
for Media Education, puts it: “Digital 
transmission information going 
dominate and replace the current system 
media,” and that suits Microsoft’s 
long-range strategies. Microsoft should 
pledge that it’s committed the spirit 
the First Amendment, says. “We are 
really handing over, fear, control our 
journalistic and media enterprise these 
digital entrepreneurs.” 

Others fear Gates because they are 
sure far more interested pure 
commerce than anything that could 
called journalism news and informa- 
tion being just one more can beans 
the crowded shelves his electronic 
supermarket, one more proof that 
Microsoft wants be, Andrew Jay 
Schwartzman, president the Media 
Access Project, puts it, “everywhere 


conducting their affairs (buying, selling, 
communicating), with Microsoft soft- 
ware and operating systems the indis- 
pensable tools. 

For all the pummeling that Microsoft 
takes for its raptorial behavior and corpo- 
rate insatiability, few voices the 
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Expedia, Microsoft’s Web-based challenge the travel business, may also threaten newspaper travel ads 


every element the new information 
society.” It’s company that “doesn’t 
journalism end” but brightly 
hued, eye-catching lure like Slate, 
perhaps, and Sidewalk and MSNBC 

that might land big fish way down- 
stream. Gates isn’t sitting there saying 
want worthy competitor Time 
Warner,” Schwartzman believes. The 
grail microcash millions com- 
puter transactions for ten cents, fifty 
cents, few dollars, that will accrete 
effortlessly when future generations are 
living the Web life-style and routinely 


wilderness defend its style and sub- 
stance. Randall Stross, for example, 
San Jose State University business pro- 
fessor, spent three years studying 
Microsoft close for his book, 
Microsoft Way which friendly 
that visitors the Redmond campus are 
sometimes urged read it. Either Gates 
the antichrist and Microsoft’s success 
comes from “deceptions, outright lies, 
legal trickery, and brute-force market- 
ing,” Stross argues; the company has 
“benevolently” sponsored the computer 
revolution, and all its unimaginabie 


riches are “just reward” for the boons 
has bestowed the public. Stross unsur- 
prisingly supports the latter view. 
other companies were more like 


Microsoft, suggests 
would better off. 

When asked him defend that 
view, said that Microsoft’s bad press 
comes partly from our need have vil- 
lains and partly from the company’s mis- 
handling its public image. lot 
the derogatory language used the press 
describe Microsoft has been extreme.” 
other company inspires such wrath, 
and yet not Reynolds.” 
Its product very innocuous one, 
Stross says, but reporters find easier 
“to write story about the dark, sinister 
outline dominating Goliath” than 
about the less lurid “everyday benefits” 
that millions people derive from 
Microsoft’s products. 

similar view comes from Jerry 
Berman, executive director the Center 
for Democracy and Technology, who 
coordinated the coalition First 
Amendment activists that successfully 
fought for the overthrow the 
Communications Decency Act, which 
was aimed protecting children from 
Internet smut, but which was judged 
the Supreme Court infringe the rights 
adults. was case that addressed 
some vital interests journalists, and 
Microsoft was key plaintiff. “Not many 
companies have stepped the plate 
support free speech and privacy 
the Internet,” Berman says. “They have 
been leader.” 

One heartening prospect: far, 
nobody has suggested that Gates aims 
media tycoon the model 
William Randolph Hearst, Robert 
McCormick, Rupert Murdoch, with 
political agenda promote. His sense 
mission, unlike that Ross Perot 
who once tried buy out Gates when 
the Seattle upstart was twenty-three- 
year-old baby mogul includes 
ambitions for elective office. 

Indeed, Gates bit fuzzy about his 
party preference, although grew 
prominent Seattle Republican fami- 
ly. mused biographers Stephen 
Manes and Paul Andrews back 1992 
that the difference between the 
Republicans and the Democrats 
rather small indeed,” but that prob- 
lot time it.” Earlier this year, 
asked John Kennedy, Jr., 
George magazine about his politics, 
Gates said, comes issues 
how business treated and managed, 


the country 
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wouldn’t subscribe lot Demo- 
cratic views.” But social issues, 
said, “you’d find very much the 
Democratic side.” 

the same interview, Gates was 
asked his own views will color the 
content the news provides “the way 
Rupert Murdoch has set the Fox News 
Channel antidote the per- 
ceived liberal bias the establishment 
press.” Gates said it’s “dangerous and 
perhaps inappropriate” that, and 
was “surprised” that Murdoch could 
retain quality journalists. “I’m very care- 
ful keep political views separate.” 


ates has, fact, dipped his toe 
the waters good old-fashioned 
print journalism, starting with 
newspaper route when was 

growing Seattle. These 

days, writes syndicated 
newspaper column that retails his views 
how the emergent Information Age 

coming along. appears about 130 
papers worldwide. 

famously thin-skinned whenever 
reporter mentions the anti-trust actions 
brought against him the government 
his legal tiffs with other software compa- 
nies. March 1994, for example, CBS 
News’s Connie Chung was taping Gates 
his office for her Eye program, and 
alluded court case which Microsoft 
had been sued for patent infringement 
small software company called Stac. The 
jury had found Microsoft guilty and 
awarded Stac $120 million damages. 
During the interview, Chung quoted 
remark Stac’s president, who had told 
her: lot people make the analogy 
that competing with Bill Gates like 
playing hardball. say it’s more like 
knife fight.” 

Gates, roused indignation, said 
Chung: “I’ve never heard any these 
things.” Then, turning aide who 
was standing out camera range, 
said, “I’m done.” 

“Can ask you one more question?” 
Chung said. 

“No, don’t think so,” Gates answered, 
rising from his chair and pulling off his 
microphone. berated Chung angrily for 
quoting the offending statement, then 
strode from his office into adjacent 
room and declined come out until 
Chung had left the premises. Eye Eve 
aired the interview May 1994. (Gates 
was “unavailable” interviewed 
CJR for this article, answer e-mail 
questions submitted him.) 

asked Pete Higgins how well 
badly the company covered the 


press. The forty-year-old Seattle-born 
Higgins one the nine-member ruling 
junta called, familiarly, “Bill 
and the Executive Committee” that 
runs every aspect the company’s 
activities. there mindset among 
many reporters and editors that 


“BY TAKING AWAY 
[NEWSPAPERS’] REVENUE 
TREAM, THEY’LL 
THE SAME THING 


THEY’VE DONE THE 
SOFTWARE INDUSTRY, 


WANE 
AND THAT’S 


MARGINALIZE THE 


IFU/CDADERC 


ders receive similar wrongheaded analy- 
sis. “It’s hilarious. There are times when 
make mistake, when screw 
completely, where happen know 
was pure incompetence! And they con- 
coct plot out it.” laughs the 
recollection. “So deviousness 
incompetence. Take your pick.” 

James Fallows offers different spin: 
Microsoft and Gates really need 
seen the context the continuing con- 
centration ownership the news busi- 
ness. Gates “one the great manager- 
ial geniuses our time,” but one who 
has shown not the slightest sense 
noblesse oblige that some press barons 
the past least tried fake. Fallows 
doesn’t fault Gates for his naked ambi- 
tion. Weighing Microsoft’s repeated 
assurances that it’s not out shanghai 
classified advertising, Fallows asks, 
“Why earth not?” But he’d more 
there were competitors 
“with the same zeal and power.” 

also detects hint paranoia and 


imentay 


irrevocably nefarious and 
Gates the omnipotent Prince 
Darkness? 

balance, Microsoft fairly cov- 
ered, Higgins responded, but portion 
the reporting “just ludicrous.” Some 
press people “think walk water, 
and shake our heads here and think, 
‘Why they believe times, 
the press strings together truly random 
decisions Microsoft’s corporate strate- 
gies, and detects cunning master plan 
where none exists, Higgins claims. 
other times, Microsoft’s outright blun- 
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insecurity inside the legendarily mono- 
lithic Microsoft culture. For the last fif- 
teen years, points out, it’s been 
series bloody skirmishes the battle- 
fields Cyberia: Microsoft against 
IBM, against Lotus, against Netscape, 
against Sun Microsystems, against 
Oracle, and against army pesky 
guerrillas lying the weeds waiting 
ambush the company and its legions 
pocket-protected, nerdy code-writers 
many them millionaires. Not men- 
tion the hand-to-hand combat with the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
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PRESS LORDS 


Justice Department. result they’re 
afflicted, deep down, with what Fallows 
calls Roman Empire-type nervous- 
ness. The Romans were great but they 
were overthrown.” the dark the 
night, thinks, Microsoft mutters 
itself: “The second believe what 
everybody else says about our invincibil- 
ity the second can vanquished.” 
Gates’s most active critics 
Gary Reback, Palo Alto 
attorney who has represented 
other ventures they’re in, they don’t 
need put all the newspapers 
America out business completely. 
But, taking away their revenue 
stream, the same thing they’ve 
done the software industry, and that 
marginalize the newspapers with 
the result that the papers won’t able 
pay journalists the salaries they need, 
will there money for heavy duty 
investigative reporting.” conse- 
quence, believes, newspapers will 
lose influence. “This enormously 
important issue.” would hard 
overstate what’s stake, claims, and 
points out that Microsoft’s treasury 
allows into market and invest 
money indefinitely until the competition 
run off. 

James Wallace, senior reporter for 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has written 
two books Gates and Microsoft: Hard 
Drive and the more recent Overdrive. 
When asked him for assessment 
Microsoft’s intentions, alluded 
Gates’s repeated assertions that newspa- 
pers have nothing fear from what 
Microsoft doing. “But own 
paper, we’ve lost several people 
Microsoft,” said. “The other newspa- 
pers have too. Microsoft just begin- 
ning the content phase the company.” 
far, believes, journalists shouldn’t 
overly worried, “but there are lot 
companies who thought they had nothing 
fear from Microsoft that are longer 
business.” 

Microsoft not the “bogeyman,” Pete 
Higgins insists. It’s “technology 
provider” newspapers more than 
company that overlaps what they do. 
Papers should “embrace the Internet 
aggressively” and see great new 
way interact with readers, well 
speed internal operations. They have 
nothing fear unless they fail act, 
said Higgins, but they get into this 
ballgame, “they have some incredible 
skills and assets bring the effort.” 
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Newspapers have formidable 
headstart the online news wars. The best 
them have strong reader loyalty and 
cogent brand identity, well experi- 
enced editors, reporters, columnists and 
business writers who are well plugged 
their communities. What they don’t 
have, individually collectively, 
Microsoft’s legendary war chest bil- 
lion cash the last counting, with zero 
debt and its preeminence software. 

But Microsoft’s challenge clearly can 
positive thing for journalists. Many 
newspapers continue resist “cannibaliz- 
ing” (as they put it) their print versions 
giving away, free charge, their content 
online. them, Mark Mooradian, 
senior analyst Jupiter Communications, 
advises: “Seize the day! Either you are 
going cannibalize yourself somebody 
else going cannibalize you.” 

Some city magazines, self-defense, 
have refused take advertisements for 
Sidewalk, tactic which, Mooradian 
insists, “totally misses the point. Take 
the money and build your own service 
with it.” Everyone journalism needs 
understand that creating online editions 
mere sideshow, video arcade 
version the real thing. Says Newsday’s 
Fred Tuccillo: “This taking your core 
business into the next century.” 

Pondering the vision Microsoft 
software King Kong morphing danger- 
ously into media Goliath, may 
posit, finally, that the future news, 
information. entertainment, and life-style 
transactions the new era depends 
handful facts and assumptions. 

The facts: mentioned, about 
percent U.S. households now have 
computers, and percent are plugged 
into the Internet, although only about 
percent ever use regular basis. For 
many users, extracting information from 
the Web time-consuming, agitating 
exercise that quickly induces bewilder- 
ment and impatience. Online advertising 
last year was paltry $300 million, but 
may rise $4.3 billion 2000, which 


would still wart the posterior 


the newspaper/magazine industry’s cur- 
rent $27.5 billion. The Internet mass 
medium roughly where radio was 
1920, where television was 1950, and 
where cable was 1970 the incu- 
bator. All those, you may have 
noticed, are now ubiquitous. 

The assumptions: Computer penetra- 
tion will continue rise the home, and 
with the percentage households rou- 
tinely using the Internet. Even folks who 
don’t own computers will roaming the 
Web via their cable connection and 


devices like WebTV. Since computers 
the near future will faster, more pow- 
erful and virtually instantaneous, the agi- 
tation factor Web use will gone, and 
getting one’s news, conducting transac- 
tions and gleaning life-style information 
that means will second nature. 
the capacity computer pipelines 
bandwidth) into the home increases, com- 
puters and television sets will inter- 
changeable devices, and all news, infor- 
mation, entertainment, and services will 
available demand, fully interactive- 
ly, the click mouse. 
Pete Higgins puts 
it, “We’re seeing one the 
great outpourings entrepre- 
neurialism imaginable, maybe 
ever.” Bill Gates and Microsoft 
will take every edge, exploit 
every advantage, and spend all the hard 
cash necessary the effort establish 
dominance the Information Age. 

Will Microsoft ultimately crush newspa- 
pers? The answer seems clear: only those 
papers that fail respond the challenge 
will risk. Journalists must navigate the 
arduous passage from the old world the 
new aggressively staking their claims 
this emergent online landscape. That will 
require new skills and new priorities, but 
the children Gutenberg everywhere will 
prosper atrophy how well they make 
that transit. 
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many organizations spent too much 


networks carry and far too little time the 


effective relationships those networks should create 


time obsessing the information they want their 


Michael Schrage, MIT Lab 
Research Associate, white paper 
The Merrill Lynch Forum 


Michael Schrage. provocative white paper The 
Merrill Lynch Forum, Schrage challenges the conventional 
wisdom about the impact digital technologies 
individuals and organizations. receive your copy 
The Relationship Revolution: Understanding the Essence 
the Digital Age, e-mail MLForumRequest@ml.com 
visit The Merrill Lynch 


Forum brings together leading thinkers examine issues 


critical importance society. Because creating more 


vibrant marketplace ideas makes difference. 
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The technological revolution not about information 
but about relationships, argues technology expert 
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STANDARDS 


JOURNALISM AFTER DIANA 


Lance Morrow 


brat and got listen journalist parents and 
their journalist friends batting around scandalous 

about the late Truman early Eisenhower 
administrations: the item, for example, about the famous sena- 
tor who could not give speech without twelve-ounce glass 
bourbon steady himself, and about the night someone got 
the senator loaded the Shoreham and had redheaded 
woman who looked just like his wife (the great man was too 
drunk tell) lead him hotel room and get him undressed, 


whereupon photographer burst and took picture both 


them naked the bed. For what use, exactly? 

The assembled journalists soaked the gossip and martinis 
and did not publish the story, any more than they wrote about 
another popular subject those days, Mamie Eisenhower’s 
supposed lonely boozing. 

Later worked couple summers Senate page and 


took sort Dickens urchin’s pride knowing what thought 


HAVE ERASED THE 
AND THE PRIVATE? HOW EXACTLY DRAW THE LINE NOW? 


was the secret stuff. knew, for 
example, which senators kept 
“cough medicine” bottles full 
vodka their desks and nipped 
them the Senate floor. 

boss the Democratic cloakroom was Bobby Baker, 
Lyndon Johnson’s protégé from North Carolina, hillbilly ver- 
sion Sammy Glick, with Wildroot pompadour and pleated 
silk ties later indicted for tax evasion. Bobby Baker enter- 
tained Monday mornings with stories about the blonde 
had seen “Jack” with Street Saturday night Baker 
making curvy va-va-voom hourglass motions with both hands, 
and winking. Jack, course, was Jack Kennedy 
Massachusetts, the golden boy crutches (he’d just had anoth- 


back operation). Jack’s adventures, along with those 


Senator George Smathers Florida, Jack’s roguish and magnif- 
icently tailored buddy, fascinated the ragamuffin pageboys. 
would repeat the stories parents, impress them that, 
age thirteen, was insider too. 

father had covered the White House for The Philadelphia 
Inquirer during Franklin Roosevelt’s last term, and was 
course complicit the gentlemen’s agreement among White 
House reporters and photographers that suppressed the fact that 
the president was crippled, bound wheelchair, and had 
lifted and out cars Secret Service men. 

Some kindred complicity (or possibly mere inattention) 
years later allowed Wilbur Mills Arkansas, chairman the 
House Ways and Means Committee the man who had 
approve much the legislation that went through Congress, 
and therefore one the most powerful public servants the 
republic stay drunk for several years (by his own later 
account) without the public getting wind it. Only his 
famous synchronous swimming the Tidal Basin with strip- 


Lance Morrow essayist for Time and University 
Professor Boston University. writing book about 
good and evil the twentieth century. 


per Fanne Foxe, “the Argentine Firecracker,” 
1974 brought his alcoholic untidiness light. 
All that was long ago and far away. live different 


one night 


universe, the journalistic post-mortems after the death 


Princess Diana remind us. have gone, seems, from being 
the courtiers, the scribbling butlers power (souls discretion 
clueless sycophancy) being, Earl Spencer said 
Westminster Abbey, assassins motorbikes princess-killers. 

When exactly did American journalism start change over 


from the old standard? Bay Pigs, 1961? Dallas, 1963? Gulf 


Tonkin, 1964? Tet, 1968? Watergate, 1972-74? Rock 
Hudson’s death from AIDS, 1985? The answer course that 
the entire culture has changed dramatically the last thirty 
forty years, and journalistic practice with it. The overall evolu- 
tion, devolution (depending your point view), can 
traced from Franklin Roosevelt’s invisible wheelchair long ago 
press speculation now about Bill Clinton’s “distinguishing 
mark.” have come long way. 

But journalists retain, presumably, their editorial free will 
meaning the power say Yes story. The Diana phe- 
nomenon another those occasions for earnest and even 


ESSARY LINE BETWEEN THE PUBLIC 


penitential introspection (like, very different way, Spiro 
Agnew’s 1970 speech, written William Safire, about the 


press: “nattering nabobs negativism, the effete corps 


impudent Have we, our carnivorous careerism (to 
use Spiro’s voice) erased the necessary line between the public 
and private? how exactly draw the line now? Have 
sufficiently understood and honored distinction between 
what might called public privacy (the private lives public 
figures) and private privacy (the private lives people who 
deserve considered private figures)? Should revert 
now some overall status quo ante reticence? 

could. You cannot begin this discussion without 
caveat two. Journalists are incurably self-important, even 
narcissistic. For some reason (an uneasy conscience?), 
always agonize about our “role,” though not clear that such 
spiritual exercises result better behavior higher standards 
the street. (By the way, might useful display humil- 
ity, that neglected virtue, stopped calling ourselves “jour- 
nalists” and went back saying are 

Further: the paparazzi who chase down celebrities motor- 
bikes shove cameras into famous people’s faces hoping pro- 
voke punch are comparatively few and not represent the 
craft whole. They are the journalism, the profes- 
sion’s renegade poachers ivory and rhino horn. The distin- 
guished photographer Neil Leifer, who shot for Sports 
and Time for thirty-five years, insists that people are not 


journalists. ridiculous give the dignity the title and 


then beat our breasts about wrong with 
Yes, the hypocritical mainstream press publishes the 
paparazzi’s shots, and then condemns the jackals who took them. 
(It bit sophomore’s irony keep saying so, however.) 
Yes, should have better taste, should resist the lowest common 
denominator, and should set about defining deviancy again. 
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But the disappearing line that most troubling the Diana 
story not the line between public and private; rather the line 
between journalists and the subjects are covering. What wor- 
ries more than the individual outrage against privacy, however 
tragic the result, the tendency, especially among magazines and 


television shows, abandon the journalistic attitude 
skepticism and instead indulge themselves inundations 


uncritical gush massive wave Barbara-ism. 

That wave was far worse news for the practice journalism 
than the familiar paparazzi intrusions. Has there ever been 
more noisome display grief-pandering, simultaneously self- 
important and venal? guess it’s safe say that [Diana and 
were friends,” Barbara Walters began ABC, setting ghastly 
and unprofessional tone self-congratulatory pseudo-intima- 
cy. the “Bright Young Things” said years ago Evelyn 
Waugh’s Vile Bodies, was “too, too sick-making.” 

The occasion Diana’s funeral was sorrowful and harmless, 
but any journalist, the end the twentieth century, should 
made vaguely uneasy any mass display intense, irrational 
emotion. number observers did not entirely buy into the 
global grief; even they felt private sorrow over Diana’s death, 
they considered professional duty wonder about the 
sources and dynamics such dramatic mass emotion. But too 
many journalists, instead analyzing the phenomenon, bent 
themselves manipulating and turning profit. 

Tina Brown’s The New Yorker distinguished itself for mawk- 
ishness. Time, the other hand, did more restrained job and 
sold 1,200,000 newsstand copies its Diana commemorative 
issue; respectable newsstand sale Time is, say, 180,000 
(full disclosure: work for Time contributor and wrote 
somewhat skeptical essay for that issue). would childish 
shocked shocked! 
money off Diana’s death. 
covering World War II. 

But time when boundaries are vanishing between news 
and entertainment, between fact and fiction, subjective col- 
oration and objective reality, between celebrity movie star and 
celebrity journalist, and all vivid news seems form almost 
instantly into global folklore, reporters need refresh their 
skepticism and harden their eyes and their hearts little, 
even when such skepticism hardness seems against 
human nature, against the individual impulse weep. 

press too often undertakes the role third-rate drama- 
tist even pornographer: tends sanctify (as with 
Diana, borne off eternity tide teddy bears and 
flowers and quaver Elton John, floated her Avalon 
the lake); else demonize, any case pry and 

slaver over the darker details, with the Marv Albert case. 

Simpson upped the journalistic ante and lesser fare 
bound disappoint. The night that Marv Albert pleaded guilty, 
television was awash with the sort interviews and commentary 
(on the network news, Larry King, Geraldo, Crossfire 
and dozen other shows) one might have expected the midst 
international crisis. Yet here was merely well-known 
sports announcer (not really celebrity; most women, for exam- 
ple, did not recognize Marv Albert until all this happened) 
brought court for some vividly sleazy private misbehavior. 

Every era has its Fatty Arbuckle case (though the 
Arbuckle case, which involved popular Hollywood comedian 
who was host wild sexual party 1921, woman died). 
Chris Matthews, hosting CNBC’s Hardball, aggressively 
defended his discussion Albert’s case adducing the 
Watercooler Principle: people are talking about the 


After all, Life made lot money 


find that the media made lot 


office around the watercooler, then should the show. 
Some magazine editors call the Dinner Party Principle. 

there were world war going right now, economic 
depression, the people the dinner party would discussing 
those. hypothetical: October 1962, the height the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, when millions around the world held 
their breath, expecting nuclear war. Suppose that just that 
moment, The New York Times had obtained evidence confirm- 
ing that the president, John Kennedy, had been having affair 
with woman named Judith Exner, who was also the girlfriend 
Mafia boss, Sam Giancana. would have made interest- 
ing story conference that morning the What priorities 
put place? Eight-column page-one banner the possible 
nuclear holocaust? Two-column story below the fold Exner? 
More likely: story Exner until the crisis had passed, 
the world had been incinerated. 
tories global moment tend crowd out sleaze. Today, 
with global war and cold war long gone, with surging 
economy for the moment, the proliferating media are suf- 

fering through terrible substance famine. More and more 
with one another, harassed bottom-lining 
business offices, hungrier and hungrier for material, they are 
increasingly tempted plunge profitably into the emotional goo 
(as with Diana) else, with Marv Albert, elevate private 
pornographic moments (savage erotic bites! ladies’ underwear!) 
the status public events. Marv’s misadventures made the 
front page the Times, below the fold, after pleaded guilty. 

What has happened journalism? 

part, two answers: The Exile the Grownups, the remark- 
able disgrace “elitism,” and therefore the erosion those stan- 
dards that older journalistic “elite” once enforced; and what 
might called The Multicultural Faute Mieux: multicul- 
tural society where uniform standards propriety and ethics are 
difficult maintain even locate, editorial profiteers can 
cater, the confusion, the least common denominator. 

But the two points immediately suggest their own coun- 
tertruths: the old elite was good, why was often 
subservient power? alert Washington press corps, for 
example, could have 
Wisconsin nonentity least two years before Edward 
Murrow accomplished the job CBS, after McCarthy’s dam- 
age was done. And really want the nation, and its 
media, run moral monopoly the sort, say, that 
brought Prohibition? Maybe not. Still, the media could use 
more taste and brains, and more respect for their audiences. The 
old elite, its best, did not write edit down. Those charge 
today cannot seem dumb down fast enough. 

The press reflects the culture, and churns through 
Heisenberg spin cycle well. The sleaze and stupidity abroad 
the media advance chicken-and-egg with permeating 
trashiness the society large. Maybe both are, curiously, 
function boredom and directionlessness. 

But journalism should not lose itself its metaphysical per- 
plexities. Good journalistic standards are not difficult state 

just tough sometimes when applied case case. Journalists 
function best when they are mature and experienced and intelli- 
gent and calm; when they keep their work clear and sim- 
ple possible; when they keep their own egos out the story; 


when they fall back upon decency and common sense ques- 
tions arise about whether run piece. 

there reason, beyond prurient interest, make the pri- 
vate story public? The answer lies the answer another 
question: the private hurt that might cause outweighed 
the public need 


reduced Joseph McCarthy 
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THE DIANA EFFECT: 


Will Anything Change? 


wake the Princess Diana 

number thoughtful journalists write 

their answers these questions. 
Exc ‘erpts: 


Jerry Nachman 
Former Editor-in-chief, New York Post 
Former Vice president/news, WCBS-TV 


here business that parses, 

probes, and punishes itself 
journalists do. pause publicly the 
never-ending coverage Princess Diana 
ask: How did get here? Should 
here? Where next? Then, 
when with cosmic irony Mother Teresa 
passes, treat coverage her death 
act contrition for our excesses 
covering the more glamorous woman 
who pre-deceased her. 

All this self-flagellation taking our 
eye off the ball. Measures designed 
limit coverage public private 
individuals are certain found 
unconstitutional. Are explaining 
readers and viewers why that so? 

Have reminded our customers that 
the First Amendment was specifically 
created protect unpopular speech? 
Have reported that the framers the 
Constitution may not have contem- 
plated the National Enquirer 
paparazzi but did live with popular 
press contentious and seditious that 
routinely published tracts that would 
illegal today, such those calling for the 
violent overthrow the lawful, estab- 
lished government? 

And here’s the most important story 
we’re not telling. legal net designed 
snare the worst will permit the 
best swim through. Who will 
promulgate what laws are just 
enforceable? Sonny Bono? Janet Reno? 
Clarence Thomas? Madonna? And who 
will there tell the policeman 
prosecutor which photographer works 
for the Globe versus The New York 
Times? 

What have done engage 
form journalistic Darwinism. The 
upper reaches the broadcast networks, 


the dailies, and certainly the 
lengthen their 


journalism reviews 


arm’s reach and look down the nose 
the scruffy horde news rabble below. 
It’s them, they say, not us. Don’t lump 

Yet which has not published 
those now-cursed photographs? Our 
network news divisions and wire ser- 
vice newsphoto arms have aired and 
transmitted them all: the toe-sucking, 
the surreptitious kiss, the revealing gym 
shots, occasionally digitized but there 
for all see. 

Our crime not intrusiveness but 
hypocrisy. And the public has caught us. 


Susan Ellerbach 
Managing editor 
Tulsa World 


and politicians who are 
clamoring offer their own horror 
stories dealing with overzealous 
media seem have had effect 
public opinion. Even the woman who 
styles hair believes journalists 
all too intrusive lot. 

case for ourselves. need provide 
better distinction between so-called 
“tabloid” journalists and those 
who provide our communities with 
information, knowledge, and entertain- 
ment they use their daily lives. It’s 
our job. It’s why they purchase our 
product. 

Here Tulsa, Oklahoma, we’re sel- 
dom the celebrity watch. provide 
news. Sometimes news can intrusive. 
When former judge and his wife, 
accused embezzling elderly 
widow’s estate, dodge our cameras 
coming out the courthouse, we’ll 
wait outside their church get good 
picture. Our readers want see what 
these people look like. We’re going 
show them. 

George Clooney spotted town 
shopping Albertson’s, it’s doubtful 
respond. his presence creating 
scene? the parking lot gridlock? 
there. look the news 
value. indeed there’s news value that 
affects our local community, then 
can intrusive the next guy. 

don’t think journalism will change. 
don’t need to. 


Richard Stolley 
Senior editorial adviser 
Time Inc. 


story about another human being 
One sense invasion that per- 
son’s privacy. Circumstances and coopera- 
tion, any, determine how invasive is. 
the current battle over privacy, three 
groups are conflict, and each operates 
obvious levels hypocrisy. The public 
gets thrill out intimate celebrity pic- 
tures, but objects the people who shoot 
them. The celebrities crave attention, but 
get angry when they can’t control the 
process (giving rise the gang power- 
ful Hollywood publicists). Publications 
need such pictures not just sell copies, 
but also provide complete coverage 
newsworthy events, but then when contro- 
versy erupts, they turn sanctimonious. 

anything going change result 
Diana’s death? doubt it. anything 
does, will occur because editors took 
this opportunity strike blow for 
decency and privacy. 

Editors should longer fail back 
the lame truism that they are giving the 
public what wants. The public has been 
educated want because the editors. 

Meanwhile, the wholesale condemna- 
tion photographers who cover celebri- 
ties mean-spirited, savagely self-serv- 
ing, and dangerous all. 


Ellen Hume 

Executive director 

PBS’s Democracy Project 
Commentator, CNN’s Reliable Sources 


his isn’t just about stalkarazzis 

“going too far” for the picture the 
moment about journalists going 
the wrong way entirely. They are confus- 
ing journalism with sport and losing the 
sizable audience that wants know 
where for real information that will 
help them face the day. 

honorable, within the limits 
safety and the law, for reporter pho- 
tographer chase down news. 
they have circle their quarry expose 
public evil-doing, simply document 
the realities governance, they should 
so. But the chase appropriate only the 
news importance the public. 
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Let the entertainers who depend 
publicity live through the pluses and 
minuses that life-style without whin- 
ing about it. Don’t cede them the valu- 
able spotlight real news organizations 
(are you listening, NBC?) which still 
have defining role our political cul- 
ture. Don’t give the overheated 
profit-seeking, the fear losing that 
mass television audience, the mistak- 
belief that are attacking elitism 
focusing private peccadillos. 

The real elitism the patronizing dis- 
respect many journalists display toward 
the public concluding that they never 
want bread, only circuses. 


David Shaw 
Media critic 


Los Angeles Times 


those twenty-four-hour news 

channels. All those tabloid and 
magazine shows. All those supermarket 
tabloids. All those Web sites. It’s vast 
maw, craving information infotain- 
ment around the clock. the same 
time, network television viewership 
declining, newspapers are shrinking, and 
advertisers have been folding, merging, 
and seeking other venues. These seismic 
changes have prompted many heretofore 
“respectable” media stop raking the 
muck and start playing it. 

don’t think any new laws are war- 
ranted there are already laws against 
drunken and reckless driving, and they 
didn’t save Diana. For newspapers, the 
only way break this depressing and 
ultimately self-defeating syndrome 
for editors realize that the print press 
survived the initial onslaught televi- 
sion getting better, not worse deep- 
er, not more shallow providing per- 
spective and context rather than compet- 
ing with for glitz and glamour. 


Richard Lambert 
Editor 


Financial Times 


rincess Diana used, and was used by, 
the international media. Her looks, 
charm, and obvious sympathy were pow- 
erful weapons her efforts build 
identity, first future queen and, later, 
royal outcast. But she was unable 
control the instrument which was the 
main source her power. 

The public hunger for more could 
satisfied only ever bolder and more 
intrusive reporting. was that the 
day after her death, the British tabloid 


newspapers which were everywhere 
being cursed being directly responsi- 
ble for the tragedy saw their sales 
surge the public rushed for details. 

should subject the brutal persecu- 
tion hordes reporters that has become 
commonplace most parts the world. 

Where the press unable control its 
legal rights privacy should devised, 
provided always that freedom informa- 
tion also legal right. That such freedom 
not available the UK, which also has 
arbitrary and unpredictable libel laws, 
one explanation for the shortcomings 
found large sections the British press. 

all have answer very serious 
questions about the way responded 
Princess Diana’s death. It’s clear that the 
news brought genuine surge emotion 
and distress millions people around 
the world. What was startling, and even 
sinister, was the way that the media fed 
off that response and helped create 
mood which seemed almost cult-like 
its intensity. Dissent became impossible: 
the hysteria mounted, Diana 
appeared moving along the path 
beatification, choosing not grieve was 
presented act betrayal. 

This was not tabloid-driven phenom- 
enon. Television broadcasters everywhere 
reinforced the public mood with the same 
soft images, the same reverential tones, 
the same unwillingness question 
whether were indeed mourning the 
passing great public servant, 
opposed tragic and vulnerable figure. 
The serious press followed suit. 

Writing the London the 
admirable John Lloyd observed: “it had 
been one the received wisdoms 
anti-communism that whenever one met 
the People capitalized, one knew some- 
thing undemocratic afoot. 
People’s princess not People’s 
democracy, sure; but recasting 
the people the People move into 
dangerous territory.” 

Diana’s army surged and roamed 
the streets London, supported and 
encouraged the world’s media, there 
was sense danger the air: glimpse 
something illiberal and unsettling. 


Alexis Gelber 
Managing editor 


Newsweek International 


ill journalism change after Diana? 
Temporarily, perhaps. The media 
will take long, reflective look them- 


selves, thinking twice about stories and 
photos that would have run without 
question before Diana’s death. This self- 
examination may lead some honorable 
decisions, particularly about press cover- 
age the young. The editor the 
Stanford Daily announced that Chelsea 
Clinton wouldn’t get any special treat- 
ment the paper, and most news organi- 
zations will probably keep respectful 
distance, too. All this may create the 
illusion change until the next huge 
mass-media event comes along. 


Louis Boccardi 
President and chief executive officer 
The Associated Press 


deep breath. 

No, there should not new laws gov- 
erning coverage public figures. 

No, nobody has right endanger 
human life get picture. crime was 
committed, the law should deal with it. 

Yes, the driver should not have been 
behind the wheel any stretch any- 
one’s imagination. 

Yes, it’s right for all even 
those who don’t stalk, jump out bush- 
es, practice the excessive rites the 
paparazzi revisit our standards and 
practices. But our own. 

There are lines that separate public 
and private life. And this tragedy will 
cause useful reviewing them. But 
Diana clearly understood her media 
power, used advance her views, 
indeed advance her cause vis vis the 
royals. public figure who goes tele- 
vision talk intimate betrayals and 
infidelities probably not the best lit- 
mus test for improper intrusiveness. 

What happened was tragedy 
question. But most don’t careen 
around motorcycles highspeed car 
chases and ought not act now 
though do. 

have much deal with: public 
discourse has become coarser, tabloid 
influences make themselves felt more 
widely and more strongly, operate 
culture celebrity and glitz, mistrust 
has developed between and some 
the audience, and more none this 
was born the tunnel which Diana 
died. This tragedy will lead has 
already led worthwhile discussion 
the end, will curb least some 
the worst excesses. 

Let’s just calm down little bit and 
take that deep 
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Culture clash and some disturbing changes two 


formerly family-owned newspapers 


Sig Gissler 


any journalists believe that 


after big chain buys great, 
family-owned newspaper, 
damage and even ruin await. 
So, fear spread the mid- 


1980s when Gannett Company, 
seeking prestige and profits, bought The 
Des Moines Register and the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, both influential, 
statewide institutions often cited among 
the nation’s best papers. 

How have the famous mastheads fared 
under the nation’s largest newspaper 
chain? Has Gannett, which once ran 
mainly smaller, mediocre papers, shown 
big-league touch, improving both 
papers? Or, critics predicted, has 
Gannett’s affinity for the light-and-bright 
and its demand for ever higher earnings 
harmed journalistic quality? 

More than sixty-five interviews, and 
trips both cities, suggest complex 
verdict. Each the legacy distin- 
guished family, the Cowleses Des 
Moines and the Binghams Louisville, 
the papers today are bonanzas, with pre- 
tax profits probably far exceeding 
percent. Flashes excellence, especially 
when big story breaks, still keep them 
among the nation’s better papers. Yet 
scope, tone, and substantive day-to-day 
coverage they often disappoint. And 


Sig Gissler, former editor The 
Milwaukee Journal, professor 
Columbia’s Graduate School 


Journalism. 
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The Des Moines Register, 27, 1997 
The Courier-Journal, September 16, 1997 


the background, plaguing both papers, 
bloodless newsroom battle. 

new, Gannett-honed leaders take 
firmer control the top, cultural clash 
over journalistic values and standards 
has intensified. Beloved traditions 
ranging from the look page one the 
way city government covered are 
yielding new marching orders. “We 
had ten-year grace period under 
Gannett,” says Mike Pauly, fifty-eight, 
the Register’s longtime news editor who 
retired September. “Now the manage- 
ment mandates have exploded.” 

The struggle not morality play 


Others have departed 
adapted. top Register 
newsman says: keep 
head down, write 
stories, and home.” 
What does the record show? the 
plus side, The Courier-Journal has 
essentially sustained its circulation 
235,000 daily and 321,000 Sunday. The 
Register (165,000 daily and 279,000 
Sunday) has suffered massive circulation 
losses rural areas since the 1970s, but 
holding fairly steady the Des 
Moines region, its core market. Both 
papers have invested themselves: 
more newshole, more color, better equip- 
ment (the Register building new $51 
million printing plant). Both have sizable 
editorial staffs, 220 Louisville, 205 
Des Moines, and some first-class 
reporters and editors. Both have widened 
suburban coverage and created new sec- 
tions, partly aimed young adults. Both 
have won Pulitzer Prizes under Gannett 
two the Register, one The 
Courier-Journal, bringing the total fif- 


CIR 


teen and nine respectively. And both 
have solid records newsroom diversi- 
ty, Gannett hallmark; The Courier- 
Journal’s new executive editor, 
charge all newsgathering, black 
first for the paper. Certainly some read- 
ers are content. “Gannett shows that you 
can produce quality newspaper and still 
make helluva lot money,” says 
Malcolm Chancey, sixty-five, retired 
chairman Louisville’s Bank One. 

But the two papers also have changed 
disturbing ways. Many readers and 
staff members rightly worry about mis- 
guided mission and erratic news judg- 
ment, about local news stressed the 
neglect national and 
world affairs, about 
shorter stories making 
room for profusion 
graphic touches, about 
loss veteran re- 
porters, sagging morale, 
and leadership that lacks 
local roots and institu- 
tional memory. With 
ample cause, serious 
readers often want deep- 
digging into edu- 
cation, housing, govern- 
ment waste, economic 
development. When 
they don’t see it, some 
share the terse view 
Louisville’s Suzy Post, 
sixty-four, executive 
director the Met- 
ropolitan Housing 
Coalition: “Bottom-line thinking often 
clouds social conscience.” 

And then there tone. Fifteen years 
ago, both papers irked some readers and 
delighted others with aggressive stories 
and sharply liberal editorials (often tack- 
ling global well local issues). Today, 
the papers seem less feisty the front 
page and more muted and parochial the 
editorial page. Longtime Register reader 
Arthur Neu, sixty-four, lawyer and for- 
mer lieutenant governor living Carroll, 
100 miles west Des Moines, put well: 
“The paper still good, but doesn’t set 
off sparks once did. The press has 
duty stir things up.” 

often lament the Register’s 
diminished statewide role the paper 
refocuses Des Moines and central 
lowa the “Golden Circle” manage- 
ment parlance. “It’s like watching old 
friend die,” says Larry Fruhling, fifty- 
six, noted Register writer who took 
early retirement June, partly because 
felt the paper that once set the state’s 


Dennis Ryerson, editor 
The Des Moines Register 


agenda was “pissing away its franchise.” 
Several unnamed members the 
Cowles family, which still controls the 
Minneapolis Star Tribune, recently 
expressed similar less barbed criticism 
The Wall Street Journal, saying they 
were reluctant sell the Minnesota daily 
Gannett because they felt the Register 
had deteriorated under the chain. 

both cities, management turnover 
another legitimate concern. For the anxious 
newsrooms, the newest Gannett leadership 
snaps the last major links family owner- 
ship and signals greater obedience the 
mother corporation. But equally troubie- 
some, for readers well staffers, 


SL: 


The Courier-Journal 


Gannett’s revolving-door system execu- 
tive advancement. the last year and 
half, The Courier-Journal’s news depart- 
ment has had three different top editors. 
“Chains keep transferring middle and upper 
managers,” said Michael Gartner, fifty- 
nine, former editor both the Register and 
The Courier-Journal, during lecture last 
April Louisville. “No one stays any- 
where long enough understand his her 
town, let alone develop affection for it. 
And you simply cannot cover town you 
don’t know it, understand it, and, probably, 
love it.” 

Gannett executives view much the 
criticism unfair uninformed. They 
say fault-finders undervalue the fresh per- 
spective new editors and publishers, 
and often overlook the money invested 
the news operation. They agree that more 
investigative reporting needed, but 
contend more done than critics 
acknowledge. Further, they argue, detrac- 
tors tend glorify the past and ignore 
economic and demographic forces 


Bennie executive editor 


such declining farm population 
that would compel any owner, family 
corporate, make painful changes. 
fact, Gannett executives believe that their 
strategy “listening readers,” while 
controlling costs, will help their papers 
flourish while others might perish. 

They make some reasonable points. 
Sometimes, critics are too sentimental 
and rap the company too severely 
pastime most newsrooms. Rox 
Laird, forty-seven, veteran Register 
editorial writer, notes: “I’m not the 
biggest fan Gannett, but they get 
blamed when lot newspapers are 
doing the same thing.” Certainly, the 

papers are not identical 

despite the rotating 

globe that dominates 

each paper’s lobby 

(ironic given the skimpy 

international coverage). 

The Courier-Journal 

has crisper look, 

more investiga- 

tive edge and often 

stronger editorial 

voice. The Register has 

some special 

traditions, political 

cartoon page one, 

Sunday sports section 

printed peach-col- 

ored paper, and its 

famous Poll, 

exploring not only pol- 

itics but also issues 

from nude dancing 
control hog farms. 

Yet, both papers, many complaints 
about scope, depth, and direction seem 
target. Plainly the Register and The 
Courier-Journal are crossroads 
each adds the lore “life after 
Gannett” and the larger debate over 
how corporate journalism will prac- 
ticed the next century. 


TALE TWO GHOSTS 


Moines and Louisville differ 
size, geography, and tone. Located 
the heart lush, largely 
flat state subdivided cornfields, 
blacktop roads, and small towns, 
metropolitan Des Moines has 
population 415,000 less than half 
that metropolitan Louisville. With its 
well-scrubbed midwestern look and diver- 
sified economy (home more than 
dozen life insurance companies), Des 
Moines “seductively comfortable,” 
one resident’s phrase. 
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For its part, Louisville was built along 
the treacherous Ohio River. Anchoring 
the northern border more rugged, 
often poor state, Louisville had been 
noted for southern civility and brawny, 
midwestern-style industries. The gentili- 
continues but today service economy 
with United Parcel Service 
the biggest employer. 

The two cities share poignant similari- 
ty: once-renowned regional newspaper 
sold because disunity among restless 
heirs. Under the Cowles family, the 
Register with its Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Washington bureau and editorial page 
reached every corner lowa. The power- 
house Sunday edition the 1960s sold 
more than 520,000 copies. the east, the 


Barbara Henry, publisher 
The Des Moines Register 


Bingham family’s Courier-Journal told 
the often jagged story Kentucky. The 
paper exposed rural poverty, coal mine 
hazards, and defective schools and stood 
for civil rights, making enemies and win- 
ning respect. Memories the two fami- 
lies, ever rosier with time, haunt the 
papers today like ghosts grandness past. 

The biggest change since Gannett’s 
the new financial imperative. 
Under family ownership, percent 
pre-tax profit meant fine year; often 
was less. However, for the families, the 
papers were also the centers their uni- 
verse. “Our family built its identity 
around the publishing great newspa- 
per,” says Charles Edwards, fifty, whose 
great-grandfather, Gardner Cowles, 
bought the paper 1903. “Now the 
Register just part vast business 
with thousands employees.” 

Edwards served twelve often trying 
years publisher under Gannett before 
resigning 1996 (“It was time move 
and they didn’t beg stay”). 


affirms that the family loved making 
money but that, tough year, would 
settle for trimmed dividend. With 
Gannett, with most big media compa- 
nies, “we had suck and cut 
expenses,” says. Thus discontent with 
Gannett both cities, especially among 
staff members, partly traceable 
belief that the families would less sus- 
ceptible the industry’s quarter-to-quar- 
ter push for higher profit. 

course, both families sometimes 
cut costs. For example, the Cowleses 
killed the afternoon Des Moines Tribune 
1982, three years before the sale 
Gannett. Similarly, the Binghams’ after- 
noon Louisville Times, which Gannett 
closed after buying along with The 


minority coverage. Yet, both the 
Register and The Courier-Journal, resis- 
tance emerged, partly out fear that 
focus-group chats with readers would 
supplant journalistic instincts, partly out 
distaste for Gannett’s hype and 
accompanying corporate requirements. 
Evidence effort such holding 
town-hall discussion with readers, sprin- 
kling color graphics page one, 
increasing minority sources day-to- 
day stories had submitted 
Gannett headquarters (outside 


Washington, D.C.) for review and scor- 
ing other chain editors. Seasoned 
journalists Des Moines and Louisville 
were indignant. “It’s cookie-cutter jour- 
nalism,” says Pauly, the Register’s 


George Gill and Manassah, former and current publishers 


The Courier-Journal 


Courier-Journal, probably was doomed 
under the family, too. Yet some family 
members wince the degree financial 
squeezing today. “There are lot 
symptoms but the disease profitabili- 
ty,” says Barry Bingham Jr., sixty-three, 
who was editor and publisher The 
Courier-Journal when his father, per- 
plexed family discord, triggered the 
sale Gannett. “If had run under 
Gannett’s profit objective, couldn’t 
any better than current editors.” his 
best year, recalls, achieved 
percent pre-tax profit, adding: “Now, 
hear they’re edging percent.” 

Family ghosts are particularly appar- 
ent when debate turns three issues 
the Gannett-wide News 2000 program, 
the local marketing strategy, and the 
respective statewide missions. 

When Gannett launched News 2000 
1991 raise the performance its 
newspapers, key precepts were sound: 
listen harder readers, serve com- 
munity watchdog, improve local and 


retired news editor. scored 
how well fit formula predetermined 
out East.” Implicit newsroom disdain 
the notion that family ownership 
would shun such systematic intrusion. 
Recently Gannett revised News 2000 and 
dropped scorekeeping, but suspicion 
toward the program continues. 
amily ghosts also appear when the 
Register’s editor, Dennis Ryerson, 
and Courier-Journal’s new 
editor, Bennie Ivory, lay 
out their zealous keep-it-local strat- 
egy: follow readers into suburbia, 
attract young adults, close the gender gap 
(fewer women than men read papers), 
reach out minority neighborhoods, 
make the paper’s design more enticing. 
While most staff members accept the 
strategy’s broad validity, there are signs 
that the rhetoric isn’t matched with 
enough reporters and newshole for truly 
in-depth local coverage and that other 
aspects the paper, such national and 
world coverage, suffer. 
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keep head down, write stories, and home” 


The Courier-Journal, for example, 

the metro desk struggles with five fewer 
general-assignment reporters than 1990, 
while harried city hall reporter Sheldon 
Shafer, fifty-three, must also cover the 
county government. “You just take cream 
off the top,” says. both papers, vacant 
positions may unfilled for months, stir- 
ring suspicion subtle cost-cutting. And 
while The Courier-Journal and the 
Register have added some space for nation- 
and world news, the diet still thin. 
times, the reader-friendly strategy 
produce dubious news judg- 
ments. July, when woman lost 
Moines airport, the Register 
stripped the story across the top 
the front page. One toe? Ryerson supports 
the decision, saying “the accident was the 
talk the town.” But less inclined 
defend the front-page story and graphic that 
ran the next day offering tips riding 
escalator (“hold the 

August, The Courier-Journal used 
its Metro section cover for ho-hum 
color spread workers building the 
University Louisville’s new football 
stadium. Relegated inside page was 
story report about social condi- 
tions Louisville. Among other things, 
showed that the West Side, home 
many blacks, had infant mortality rate 
seven times higher than the largely white 
East Side. Ivory, not party the deci- 
sion, concedes the report could have 
made provocative Metro centerpiece. 

Critics also wonder the local-news 
commitment will backed suffi- 
ciently aggressive reporting. For exam- 
ple, the Register July lavishly covered 
the sale Equitable highly 
regarded, family-owned insurance com- 
pany, giant Dutch company. Many 
readers, according Ryerson, praised 
the paper’s work. But pertinent ques- 
tion was missed: How does such absen- 
tee ownership affect lowa? That issue, 
bit dicey given the out-of-state 
ownership, was left the Business 
Record, scrappy Des Moines weekly, 
explore. take responsibility,” says 
Ryerson. “We should have fleshed out 
the coverage.” Similarly, The Courier- 
Journal August impressively covered 
the UPS strike, once began. But even 
though Louisville UPS’s international 
distribution center, the paper did not ade- 
quately examine worker discontent the 
months leading the walkout. 

Family ghosts float above the two 


papers’ divergent state missions. The 
Courier-Journal, facing stiff competition 
from the Lexington Herald-Leader 
eastern Kentucky, has remarkably 
retained its statewide role, maintained 
seven Kentucky bureaus, and even 
expanded the once-thin edition that, 
since the Bingham era, served small 
readership the state’s far reaches. 

contrast, the Register facing rural 
decline predating Gannett ownership 
has gradually reduced its statewide role, 
closing bureaus and shedding costly out- 
state circulation. The most symbolic 
change came the early 1990s when pub- 
lisher Edwards, consultation with 
Gannett headquarters, formally redirected 
journalistic resources the Golden Circle 
and ended weekday carrier delivery 
nineteen outstate counties. Today, criticism 
persists. “The decline and fall the The 
Des Moines Register the most significant 
Iowa news story the last decade the 
twentieth century,” James Flansberg, the 
Register’s popular, recently retired colum- 
nist, wrote last June The Daily Tribune, 
small paper Ames, run Gartner, 
the former Register editor. Flansberg 
deplored the loss the Register unify- 
ing, opinion-shaping force Iowa. dig 
Gannett, added that the Cowles family 
exemplified “how get enormously rich 
without being greedy.” 

Even some Flansberg’s friends 
consider his blast overstated.. Yet, 
struck emotional chord with disgrun- 
tled current and former staffers. Consider 
Ken Fuson, forty-one, former star 
reporter. among about thirty-six 
staffers, half them veterans, who have 
left the paper over the last two years. 
Like many colleagues, Fuson grew 
small town and dreamed work- 
ing for the fabled Register. never will 
able express how happy was 
when was offered job,” says. But 
last November, after fifteen years, left 
for the Baltimore Sun, impelled the 
paper’s diminished sense mission. 

For Ryerson, the Flansberg critique 
suffers from selective reporting. Ryerson 
says overlooks the drop farm popu- 
lation (from percent popu- 
lace 1940 percent today); the 
pressure from competing outstate papers 
that moved morning publication and 
Sunday editions; and the 
Register’s major stories the last year 


added 


such significant statewide issues 
water quality and legalized gambling. 
Moreover, argues, non-Gannett 


papers other states have also retreated 
core markets. 

But the Register not just another 
paper. Its statewide sweep was once 
unmatched the nation. Flansberg 
put it: “Iowans every corner the 
state knew what other Iowans were 
to.” So, that sense, the Register’s focus 
the Des Moines region genuine 
loss and Gannett, not entirely blame, 
surely implicated placate angry 
readers, the paper recently restored deliv- 
ery its larger final edition 8,400 sub- 
scribers just outside the Golden Circle. 
While nice gesture, also underscored 


Former Register pulbisher Charles Edwards 
recalls that tough year, the 

Cowles family would settle for trimmed 
but that with Gannett, “we had 
suck and cut expenses.” Barry Bingham, 
Jr. (right), editor and publisher The 
Courier-Journal when his family sold 
Gannett, says “the disease profitability.” 


sad truth: the paper’s famed front-page 
motto “The Newspaper lowa Depends 
Upon” longer really fits. 


TALE TWO LEADERSHIPS 


years, the leaders the Register 


and The Courier-Journal seemed 

buffer the newsrooms from 

Now company loyalists 
have greater control the papers’ 
destiny, stirring newsroom concern 
about management style and commit- 
ment quality. 

The Courier-Journal, publisher 
Mannasah and executive editor Bennie 
Ivory, neither with Kentucky heritage, are 
Gannett travelers. Mannasah, fifty, ami- 
able, clean-desk executive who wears 
diamond ring the company awards out- 
standing publishers, arrived Louisville 
four years ago after stops seven Gannett 
papers half-dozen states. Ivory, forty- 


six, approachable newcomer, joined the 
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Gardner Cowles, Sr., 1932 
Founder, The Des Moines Register 


paper May after Gannett editing posts 
Jackson, Mississippi, and Wilmington, 
Delaware, among other places. 
replaced Mark Silverman, forty-seven, 
hard-charging Easterner and veteran 
Gannetteer, who was named editor and 
publisher the Detroit News after barely 
year Louisville. 

the Register, Barbara Henry, 
employee, became publisher 
year and half ago, replacing 
Edwards and shattering symbol- 
link the Cowleses. She has worked 
for five Gannett papers, reporter, edi- 
tor, and publisher, most recently Great 
Falls, Montana. The Register’s editor, 
Ryerson, forty-nine, does have lowa 
roots. good-natured native Ames, 
was the Register’s editorial page editor 
between 1989 and 1994. But closely 
identified with Henry, serving her 
executive editor Great Falls before 
appointment 1995 the Register’s edi- 
tor then publisher Edwards. 

Mannasah and Henry receive good 
grades from business leaders for their civic 
involvement. listen and learn before 
try lead,” says Mannasah about his pub- 
lisher role. Henry, meanwhile, 
Chamber Commerce board member. 
Still, some staff members fret about get- 
ting too close downtown interests. For 
example, the Register’s newsroom was 
abuzz August when business-editor 
candidate was seen Ryerson’s office 
talking alone the chamber president 
and, later, local banker. 


R.W. Bingham, 1927 
Founder, Louisville Courier-Journal 


Some staffers worried that business 
leaders were vetting the candidate for 
Ryerson and his boss. says outsiders 
would never influence the choice. “It 
simply was chance for the candidate 
meet some people the business com- 
munity,” says. Still, the reaction high- 
lighted newsroom jitters. 

Tangled amid the angst the fact that, 
from day one, neither the Register nor The 
Courier-Journal folded meekly into the 
Gannett empire. ease transitions, 
Gannett named publishers with ties the 
past Edwards Des Moines and 
George Gill Louisville. respected 
former managing editor well busi- 
ness-side executive, Gill projected art- 
ful mix cooperation and independence. 
When his Gannett boss wanted econo- 
mize reducing outstate circulation, Gill 
went over his head and prevailed. When 
Gill and other publishers tallied their per- 
formance during budget sessions head- 
quarters with Gannett’s buttoned-down 
top brass, would drawl: “Unit 107 


reporting from Louisville,” mocking 


the chain’s computer code for the paper. 
was “arrogant humor,” says Gill, sixty- 
three, who retired four years ago after 
serious back surgery dulled his enthusi- 
asm for the job. 

After Gill left, his editor, David Hawpe, 
passionate leader and the last top editor 
dating the Binghams, was seen resid- 
buffer. However, under Hawpe, the 
paper’s News 2000 scores were low. 
Many believe this contributed man- 
agement shuffle 1996; Hawpe retained 
his title but his power was restricted the 


editorial pages. says requested the 
arrangement; skeptics are dubious. His 
replacement, Silverman, was Gannett’s 
corporate director News 2000. 

Silverman got mixed newsroom 
reviews. Credited with sharpening 
aspects the paper, pushed state 
bureaus for broader stories and led epic 
coverage the Ohio River flood 
1997. But was faulted for overly 
formulaic approach page one (always 
two “no-jump” stories) and for intimidat- 
ing subordinate editors. 

“It was the talk the building,” says 
Phil Coffin, forty-four, the paper’s night 
metro editor before recently joining The 
New York Times. “Department heads 
came out meetings feeling ravaged.” 
Coffin says the prevailing newsroom 
opinion was that Silverman, brash, 
big-city, strong-talking guy,” had been 
appointed knock the renegade 
Courier-Journal into line. 

Silverman rejects the notion. was not 
hit man,” says. “My job was make 
newspaper with marvelous tradition 
better.” His two goals, says, were 
increase enterprise reporting and improve 
local coverage, and feels made 
progress. Although News 2000 influenced 
his thinking, was not agenda item, 
says. for being too formulaic, 
Silverman says stressed consistent 
format but always aimed surprise read- 
ers with several strong front-page stories. 
Nor, says, was slavish about length. 
day,” recalls, “my complaint 
was that good story wasn’t long 
enough.” concedes that some subordi- 
nates felt was harsh, but believes 
also won support and promoted “‘a healthy 
debate about stories.” 

Many staffers, however, contend 
newsroom give-and-take decreased dur- 
ing what some still refer 
Silverman’s “reign terror.” “It was 
like kink garden hose,” says one. 
When Ivory took over, detected ten- 
sion. “Never,” remarked brown- 
bag staff lunch, had “seen many 
tight asses.” Now, Ivory says, wants 
create “loose and communicating 
newsroom.” Some feel off solid 
start; some say represents “Gannett 
many watch and wait. 

Des Moines, Edwards remembers 
his own brushes with impatient Gannett 
bosses. example occurred after 
Geneva Overholser, Edwards’s choice 
for editor 1988, was named Gannett’s 
“editor the year” two years later. 


The papers are bonanzas, with pre-tax profits probably exceeding 20% 


Accepting the award the company’s 
year-end meeting top editors and 
executives, she questioned the chain’s 
devotion large profits and urged 
worry more about “our employees, our 
readers, and our communities.” The jab 
was stunning. livid Gannett executive, 
says Edwards, demanded know 
Edwards had cleared the speech; 
replied that did not review his editors’ 
addresses. Edwards now says the inci- 
dent taught him lesson: knew 
were going into new era.” 

Overholser continued speak out for 
journalistic quality, becoming the 
nation’s most prominent female editor 
and leading the Register its last 
Pulitzer 1991 for stories rape vic- 
tim. Although she went along with 
reducing the paper’s state role, staffers 
still saw her buffer against Gannett. 
When she resigned 1995, saying she 
was “worn down,” her departure spurred 
stories about the battles between news- 
rooms and boardrooms America. 
While her departure was muddied the 
belated revelation her romance with 
her managing editor, who also resigned, 
many the paper still find her inspi- 
rational advocate sound journalism. 
Overholser, now The Washington Post’s 
ombudsman, says “It was Charlie 
Edwards who was the buffer.” any 
case, both are gone. 


TALE TWO PRIZES 


defects and internal ten- 
sion, the two papers still some 
instance, The Courier-Journal 

has investigated scandals the 
programs and helped topple the athletic 
director. The Register still probes 
lowa’s problems. June, revealed 
that killers children lowa tend 
get lighter sentences than other murder- 
ers. But consistent reputation for high 
attainment expensive. Ponder the tale 
two remarkable journalistic achieve- 
ments: 


1975, decade before Gannett 
arrived, Jim Risser, the Register’s 
Washington bureau, began investigating 
possible corruption America’s grain 
exports. After two stories, Risser was told 
the paper’s top editor, Michael 
Gartner, take much time need- 
and follow the trail wherever took 
him. Over the next year and half, Risser 
produced 150 stories. Six firms were con- 
victed criminal conspiracy and Risser 
won the Pulitzer for national reporting. 


CJR 


Flash ahead 1986, year after 
Gannett bought the Register. The paper 
was having bad fourth quarter when the 
then editor, James Gannon, brought 
portfolio pictures publisher 
Edwards. The photos staffer David 
Peterson depicted the misery reces- 
sion-struck farm families. Edwards 
tells it, was moved but hesitant. 
major photo spread would cost more 
than $30,000 newsprint and the timing 
would probably anger Gannett headquar- 
ters. “To hell with it,” finally said. 
“Let’s it.” make Edwards feel bet- 
ter, Gannon remarked that the pictures 
could win Pulitzer. Later, Edwards was 
rebuked his Gannett boss and 


promised make the difference 
the next budget cycle. Edwards worried 
might lose his job. But the anxiety 
was eased the following spring when the 
pictures did win Pulitzer. 

The disquieting contrast between fami- 
and corporate ownership continues. 
suggests that, under Gannett, excellent 
work possible but the relentless demand 
for profit makes harder, even career- 
threatening, open the purse wide. It’s 
doubtful that today the chain-trained lead- 
ers the Register The Courier-Journal 
would ever authorize Risser’s boundless 
investigation. Such boldness probably 
requires too much money and, turn, 
too much 
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James Hoge, Jr. 


the death and funeral 
Princess Diana were the appro- 


priate indicator, there dearth 
foreign news American 
media. anchors and corre- 
spondents were called back from vaca- 
tion and dispatched London and Paris. 
Newspapers added special sections, and 
piled heart-tugging headlines. 
Newsmagazines devoted half more 
their pages Di. The Internet over- 
flowed with sorrowful chat and conspira- 
torial speculation. 
But the story Diana, course, was 
not foreign news. Rather was com- 


The end British rule Hong Kong met 
enthusiastic dancing China’s streets 


pelling human- interest tale the tangled 
life, shocking death, and ceremonial 
funeral the best-known celebrity the 
world that happened take place abroad. 
Friday, September the day before 
the Westminster pageantry, another fig- 
ure global renown, Mother Teresa, 
died age eighty-seven. Prominent, 


James Hoge Jr. editor Foreign 
Affairs magazine. former 
Washington correspondent and editor 
chief the Chicago Sun-Times and the 
Chicago Daily News and publisher 
the Chicago Sun-Times and the New 
York Daily News. 


Gives 


far more subdued, coverage recounted the 
work the missionary nun who won 
Nobel Peace Prize. After the over-the-top 
coverage Princess Diana, network 
anchors found their presence required 
Calcutta for Mother Teresa’s state funeral 
week later, even though appeared 
American television just after midnight. 
The everyday stuff foreign news 
more prosaic. consists political and 
economic events that raise policy issues 
and force governments and people 
choose. Except for the collapse the 
Soviet Union 1989-90, the coverage 
such international news American media 
has steadily declined since the late seven- 
ties, when the cold war lost its sense 


French Socialist leader Lionel Jospin declares 
victory parliamentary elections last May 


The shrinkage was neatly symbolized 
this summer during Hong Kong’s transi- 
tion from British Chinese rule. The 
three major networks sent their anchors 
half-way around the world for the his- 
toric ceremony, and all three filed 
advance stories the preceding days. 
The turnover itself found CBS and ABC 
anchors Dan Rather and Peter Jennings 
reporting live from mid-morning early 
afternoon July But NBC, under 
contract cover the Wimbledon tennis 
tournament, cut for only three minutes 


Tom Brokaw Hong Kong. For more 


than that, NBC viewers had wait until 


imminent danger. 


Russian President Boris Yeltsin celebrates 
widening lead seeks second term 


q 


Israel’s Likud party cheer Benjamin 


Netanyahu’s April 29, 1996 election victory 


the evening news unless they 
switched channels another network 
perhaps MSNBC, the Microsoft-NBC 
cable news network that carried live, 
full-length coverage the ceremony 
very limited audience. 

NBC spokespeople argued lamely that 
the Hong Kong transition was ceremoni- 
and fully anticipated. lacked break- 
ing news significance unless something 
went wrong. And were something 
awry, NBC had the resources place for 
sustained live coverage. (More the 
point, the Wimbledon contract was 
tight one.) 


Competitor Roone Arledge, chairman 


ABC News, saw things differently. “It was 
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opportunity show our viewers the 
spectacle the end the British empire, 
truly historic moment that people are enti- 
tled see and interested seeing.” The 
viewing public agreed, providing ABC and 
CBS 4.8 and 4.4 ratings respectively while 
the tennis netted 2.2 for NBC. 

earlier era before there was cable 
and fragmented audiences, all three net- 
works would have used their technology 
and talent the maximum covering the 
Hong Kong story. Times change and there 
nothing that says news decisions should- 
too. lot the foreign news cover- 
age ten years ago was deadly dull,” 
observed the broadcast trade magazine 
editor Andrew Tyndall interview 
with the Columbia Journalism Review last 
spring. However one assesses the differing 
news judgments concerning the Hong 
Kong transition, further evidence 
declining media interest foreign affairs. 


May 1997 Labor’s Tony Blair presses the 
flesh his way victory the polls 


THE SIZE THE DECLIN 


survey the news agency executive 
Claude Moisy for the Joan Shorenstein 
Center showed drop time devoted 
foreign news network from per- 
cent the 1970s 13.5 percent 1995. 
And networks increasingly employ 
stringers make deals with foreign 
providers gather the news more cheap- 
ly. Foreign news even scarcer radio. 
Increasingly, commercial stations broad- 
cast syndicated news services, which are 
cut-and-paste assemblages wire service 
and newspaper accounts, few them 
about foreign events. Washington, 
D.C., nineteen radio stations rely one 
the other two news-packaging opera- 
tions for minimal headline services. “For 
the average station, news dying area,” 
says John Matthews, news director for 
radio station WMAL Washington. 


CIR 


newspapers, foreign news dropped 
from 10.2 percent the newshole 
1971 percent 1982, according 
National Advertising Bureau study. 
Other surveys indicate further decline 
the years since. 

California State University journal- 
ism professor, Michael Emery, 1989 
found only 2.6 percent the non-adver- 
tising space ten leading American 
newspapers devoted news from 
abroad. 

for the newsweeklies, Hall’s 
Magazine Editorial Reports found that 
from 1985 1995 the space devoted 
international news declined from per- 
cent percent Newsweek, and 
percent percent U.S. News and 
World Report. Editors struck the same 
explanatory chord when interviewed 


Traders Tokyo try keep cool June 27, 
1997, the same day stocks plunged New York 
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The New York Times. “Week and 
week out, international news has been 
bit less urgent” (Walter Isaacson, manag- 
ing editor, Time). “There diminution 
coverage, simply because the issues 
are less relevant” (Mortimer Zuckerman, 
editor chief, U.S. News). Maynard 
Parker, editor Newsweek, says that 
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featuring foreign subject the cover 
results percent drop newsstand 
sales. Zuckerman concurs: “The poorest- 
selling covers the year are always 
those international news.” 

post-cold war provincialism not 
exclusive the U.S. The International 
Institute Communications London 
found recent study that the much- 
touted globalization news more 
myth than reality most parts the 
world. West European television stations 
and quality newspapers remain, they 
have historically been, more internation- 
ally minded than U.S. media. But even 
they pay scant attention developments 
Asia and Latin America. 

Paradoxically, the number reporters 
overseas for all U.S. media up. sur- 


Dateline, Kinshasa: Laurent Kabila’s rebel 
troops prepare take Zaire’s capital city 


> y 
vey the Newspaper Research Journal 


identified 820 full-time U.S. foreign cor- 
respondents the early versus 429 
the Some the increase, 
course, explained the fast growth 
business and economic publications and 
news services, such Reuters, 


Rwandan Hutu refugee prays stay Zaire. 
Days later, the Hutus’ forced return began 
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The “Saint Calcutta” meets Pope John Paul 
Rome, stopping her final foreign trip 


Bloomberg, Dow Jones. The Associated 
Press has also expanded its corps 
overseas correspondents. 

When Knight-Ridder announced 
July that was shifting direction eight 
overseas bureaus from the newspaper 
chain’s four large metros single for- 
eign desk Washington, some observers 
saw yet another diminishment 
resources devoted foreign coverage. 
the large Knight-Ridder papers, edi- 
tors and correspondents expressed con- 
cern that the move was money-saving, 
dumbing-down initiative. Speaking 
anonymously, Knight-Ridder staffers 
told New York Times reporter that they 
feared the reorganization meant more 
time would spent “covering breaking 
news with short, quick articles and less 
time developing more in-depth articles 
about trends overseas.” Indeed, few 
lengthy, expensive trend stories were 
being picked Knight-Ridder’s thir- 
ty-five newspapers except for the four 
metros, The Philadelphia Inquirer, The 
Detroit Free Press, The Miami Herald, 
and The San Jose Mercury News. 


night-Ridder executives argue 

that consolidating the direc- 
tion the foreign bureaus 
meant get more, not less, 


foreign news into the chain’s 
newspapers. And while there are 
undoubtedly some efficiencies, the move 
would appear not about saving 
money. bureaus are being closed, 
correspondents recalled. fact, two 
extra editors are being hired for the 
Washington-based foreign desk. Gary 


Blonston, Knight-Ridder Washington 
bureau chief, says that internal studies 
showed that there public interest 
foreign news made interesting 
and relevant. 

What Knight-Ridder had was com- 
munications problem. Too few editors 
except those the four big newspapers 
knew what the foreign correspondents 
were doing. And too few correspondents 
knew what the editors wanted. Now, 
Blonston says, “the foreign service will 
file the major stories the day 
because that our job and maintains 
sources. But the emphasis will remain 
enterprise and explanatory journalism,” 
with special attention such post-cold 
war topics economic relations, envi- 
ronmental protection, the social and eco- 
nomic status women, and “the next 
soft subject that helps explain the human 
condition.” 

Though there still will some 
lengthy articles the material warrants, 
most stories will come about 1,000 
words for daily use and 1,500 words for 
Sunday editions. Correspondents will 
rotated every three years with openings 
available “the cream the crop” 
among reporters within and outside 
Knight-Ridder. 


THE REASONS WHY 


world less threatening America less 
newsy, the newsweekly editors put it. 
the more colloquial words televi- 
sion veteran Reuven 
Frank, sunshine 

storm news. 
The assumption 
interest explains 

the shrinkage 
media attention. 

But opinion surveys 
over the past decade, 
coupled with the 
experiential evidence 
editors and produc- 
ers, show that isn’t 
necessarily so. 

News consumers 
register less interest 
traditional state-to- 
state affairs and 
regional ethnic conflicts that seem 
lack wider significance. For example, 
survey 1995 the Washington-based 
Center for The People The Press found 
that low percent the American 
public paid “very close” attention 


events Bosnia except for brief spurt 
percent 1993. The war 
Chechnya never hit more than percent. 
The picture improves somewhat when the 
issues are international extensions 
domestic concerns such control 
crime, drug trafficking, and pollution 
advances health care. But international 
economic news, even when directly con- 
nected American jobs and trade, rates 
low attention from the general public. 

the general public, much foreign 
news seems confusing and without suffi- 
cient significance justify working 
out. Dennis Ryerson, editor The Des 
Moines Register, says the low-level 
conflicts around the globe, “You need 
scorecard just keep up. we’re con- 
fused and not directly affected, and 
besides have other issues worry 
about closer home.” 

The shifting news agenda, then, 
another reason cited for less public inter- 
est. Security inherently more interesting 
than economics, now the focus much 
U.S. policy overseas. The ascendancy 
television the medium communica- 
tion for the general public yet another 
contributing factor. TV’s emphasis 
dramatic images and short narratives and 
the intense battle for audiences amid pro- 
liferating choices outlets all work 
against foreign news. Crises get cov- 
ered but without context correspon- 
dents who are “parachuted” report 


the 


This September, survivor mourns massacre 
Algiers, the latest Algeria’s six years bloodshed 


veteran NBC and ABC foreign corre- 
spondent Garrick Utley wrote the 
March/April issue Foreign Affairs 
five-day period 1978 when from his 
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London base was dispatched cover 
“South Moluccans seizing hostages 
the Netherlands, the Israeli incursion 
the Litani River southern Lebanon, 
and the kidnapping Prime Minister 
Aldo Moro Rome.” 


Andie Tucher reported this maga- 
zine (“You News,” May/June) that 
Tom Brokaw led his March broadcast 
from New York with the dramatic evacu- 
ation several hundred Americans dur- 
ing the “meltdown” Albania, coun- 
try “whose name had first been breathed 
the weeknight newscast just the previ- 
ous evening.” 

NN’s world affairs correspon- 

dent Ralph Beigleiter thinks 

the last decade has seen 

marked increase consumer- 

driven journalism both print 
and broadcast. Late sports scores, better 
weather forecasts, health and life-style 
tips, these are what are promoted. sees 
the trend intensifying interactive media 
increase the consumer’s capacity 
choose. cannot grab you the lapels 
and say, ‘You may not know where 
Bosnia is, but here why you ought 
Forum Media Studies Center discussion 
February. “That the problem with the 
Web. You can find what you want 
know it, but you miss the seeding 
stories subjects about which you may 
not know anything.” 

Media proprietors may more the 
problem than changes news technol- 
ogy public attention. Seymour Topping, 
former managing editor The New York 
Times, says, “The great threat today 
intelligent coverage foreign news not 
tration ownership that profit-driven 
and lack inclination meet responsi- 
bilities, except that the bottom line.” 

Today’s large, public media compa- 
nies are more profit-obsessed than some 
the private proprietors old. They 
are also more intense com- 
petition for volatile consumer attention. 
Even media companies were moved 
traditional journalistic responsibilities, 
pressure would editors and produc- 
ers make their news “products” what 
the marketers the business call “user 
friendly.” 

Topping himself recognizes that 
shorter attention spans and other changes 
the consumer market cannot 
ignored, and the newspaper “is not 
being read, there great problem.” 
there movement toward news sum- 
maries, particularly for much the daily 
flow international events. 
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EVEN PUBLIC INTEREST 
FAIRLY LOW, THE 
REPORTING THE MEDIA 
STILL HAS IMPACT 

THE POWER STRUCTURE 


Editors are also looking for local 
implications that would increase the rele- 
vance foreign news for their audi- 
ences. Several recent Pulitzer Prize 
entries stressed the effects overseas 
developments local economies and 
the involvement local people dis- 


tant humanitarian efforts. The Houston 
Chronicle, for example, published riv- 
eting account the poor treatment ill 
visiting Houston medical group. 

Local tie-ins are also used major 
papers like the Los Angeles Times, the 
Chicago Tribune, and The Wall Street 
Journal. Journal story James 
Sterba struck commentators John 
Maxwell Hamilton and George 
Krimsky writing the Gannett Center 
Journal the “quintessential” example. 
Sterba reported how people India 
manufacture manhole covers for people 
Phoenix, Arizona; Newport News, 
Virginia; and other cities. 
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Editors are pushing correspondents 


write compellingly about the lives 


people overseas, serious human-interest 
stories place “process” accounts 
that document the step-by-step evolu- 
tion issue like the movement for 
common European currency. More 
attention being paid the public 
agenda international concerns the 
management crime, drug, health and 
environmental challenges. Michael 
Getler, editor the /nternational 
Herald Tribune and former foreign edi- 
tor The Washington Post, says his 
former paper looks young reporters, 
rotated rather than permanently 
assigned overseas posts, best 


equipped handle the new agenda and 
subjects involving science and technol- 
ogy and economies. 


DOES MATTER? 


whether the decline public 
attention and media coverage 
foreign affairs cause for 
alarm. Some, including the 
notable political thinker Samuel 
Huntington Harvard, are hardly over- 
wrought. Writing the September issue 
Foreign Affairs, Huntington finds 
understandable that time relative 
security Americans would delegate, with- 
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for Children and the News 


The Prudential Fellowship for Children and the News awards four 
mid-career fellowships top journalists with least five years 
demonstrated dedication covering children’s issues, and children’s 
experts who wish hone their skills journalists. One Brazilian fellow 
funded Sao Paulo’s Ayrton Senna Institute. 

Fellows spend academic year Columbia University, studying and 
completing journalistic project that will make significant contribution 
the coverage children. They receive stipend $21,000 plus 
tuition and project expenses. The program run Columbia Univer- 


sity Graduate School Journalism. 


The 1997-98 Class Fellows and their projects 


Donna Clovis 
Princeton ESL Teacher 
“Children and Literacy” 


Alexia Lewnes 


Freelance Writer 


“NYC Street Youth” 


Evans 
Atlanta Education Reporter 
“New Immigrant Children” 


Annette Fuentes 
NYC Writer and Editor 
“Criminalization of Children” 


Daniela Falcao Vieira 
Brazilian Education Reporter 


“Solutions for Learning” 


For more information, visit our Web-site http://children.jrn.columbia.edu/ 
call Feilowship Director, Prof. LynNeil Hancock, 212-854-8765/ 


prescribed boundaries ‘no 
the day-to-day oversight foreign affairs 
professionals. Meanwhile, businessmen 
and others with direct need know 
have plenty elite and niche sources 
information, both print and electronic. 
Publications and news services devoted 
international business and economics 
have proliferated. 

Even one accepts that the country’s 
international relations will remain the 
hands small, informed establishment 
with the tacit consent relatively 
indifferent public, some informed 
observers raise flag warning. Claude 
Moisy writes his Shorenstein study 
that “there will always circumstances 
which the public large will 
stirred make itself heard interna- 
tional issue out perception, right 
wrong, that the very ‘raison the 
nation stake. these cases the pub- 
lic will not necessarily react the basis 
knowledge, but more likely the 
basis emotions aroused mass 
media. But because the exceptional 
extent public involvement, these rare 
cases have the potential becoming 
turning points the life the country. 
That why the amount and quality 
international news carried these 
changing mass media, the lack there- 
of, remain relevant the conduct the 
foreign policy the United States.” 

When Topping, now administrator 
the Pulitzer Prizes and professor the 
Columbia University Graduate School 
Journalism, was the foreign editor, 
insisted upon stationing correspondents 
areas that were not getting lot atten- 
tion. believed there was obligation 
“to keep covering foreign news, even 
not great consumer While the 
public may this particular time not 
showing great deal interest foreign 
affairs, the reporting the media still has 
impact the power structure.” 

And Moisy’s point, the cycle will 
turn and the reasons for public concern 
and involvement will reappear. 
Responsible media will have attempted 
keep the public prepared. Ultimately 
democracy, that the rationale for 
sustaining media coverage interna- 
tional affairs. that standard, much 
the press gets mixed report card 
best. Elites business, the professions, 
and government have ample news and 
information sources. the general 
public that being short-changed 
media that have yet exhibit the com- 
bination effort and talent make 
news the wider world interesting and 
relevant. 
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progressive reforms. 


Floyd Abrams 


First Amendment under 

attack. often have those words 

been written over many years 
that they rarely tell new story. 
repeat them now may suggest frontal 
assault from the right new efforts, 
say, ban “dangerous” books J.D. 
Salinger, Kurt Vonnegut, Judy Blume 
public schools. amend the 
Constitution permit states make 
crime burn American flag. 
limit, may suit Jesse Helms’s fancy, 
federal funding the so-very-threaten- 
ing arts. 

But there news about the First 
Amendment. indeed under attack 
again. But this time its most consistent 
attackers are the left. And many its 
most powerful defenders are the right. 

Consider the Communications 


Floyd Abrams, partner the law firm 
Cahill Gordon Reindel, the William 
Brennan Jr. Visiting Professor 
Graduate School Journalism. 


There’s new attack 
and it’s coming from the left. 
The charge: free-speech 


claims are being used thwart 


Journal, any such legislation restricts 


FIRST 


BSOLETE? 
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Cass R. Sunstein 


Decency Act that the Supreme Court 
June held unconstitutional. The act 
made crime post the Internet 
material that may “indecent” for chil- 
dren under eighteen even has serious 
artistic value for adults. One American 
political leader immediately characterized 
the legislation “clearly violation 
free speech.” Another defended the law’s 
constitutionality. The first was Newt 
Gingrich; the second was Bill Clinton. 

consider the continuing conflict 
between the editorial pages The New 
York Times and The Wall Street Journal 
about the constitutionality legislation 
limiting campaign spending. According 
the the Republican argument 
that the First Amendment bars the legis- 
lation “ludicrous”; according the 


political speech and thus “would require 
amending the Constitution.” 

Most telling, perhaps, was the forum 
ten “free-speech thinkers” The 
Nation’s issue July raising the 
question whether “liberals and progres- 
sives” should “rethink their beliefs about 
free speech.” The symposium was need- 
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ed, The Nation wrote, because the First 
Amendment was being wielded “to 
thwart progressive reforms such caps 
campaign spending, public access 
the airwaves, and regulation cigarette 
advertising.” And there was worse news 
yet. all these battles, “the wrong side 
kept winding with the First 
Amendment its corner.” 

Two law professors the forum, 
Ronald Collins and David 
Skover Seattle University, went further. 
Since “speech power,” they said, and 
since powerful people and corporations 
are particularly active using speech 
advance their interests, “much current 
First Amendment law anti-democratic.” 

Liberal and conservative justices 
the Supreme Court recent controver- 
sial First Amendment cases have found 
themselves unfamiliar positions. 
When the Michigan Chamber 
Commerce spent money from its general 
treasury funds support candidate for 
the state House Representatives 
1985 election, became potential 
felon; Michigan legal restrictions cor- 
porate political expenditures barred the 
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Sunstein Scalia 


expenditure. When the case reached the 
United States Supreme Court 1990, 
judicial opinions liberal icons 
Thurgood Marshall and William 


tional. According Marshall, 
opinion often cited now forces sup- 
porting limitations campaign spend- 
ing, “Michigan identified serious 
danger the significant possibility that 
corporate political expenditures will 
undermine the integrity the political 
process, and has implemented nar- 
rowly tailored solution that problem.” 

Justice Antonin Scalia, one the most 
consistently conservative members the 
Court, carried the First Amendment ban- 
ner the case. His dissent began with the 


Brennan held that the law was constitu- 


Fiss Marshall 


words mock broadcast the public 
repressive government enforcing the 
same limits speech the majority the 
Court had just upheld. 

all citizens. assure the 
fairness elections preventing dis- 
proportionate expression the views 
any single powerful group, your 
Government has decided that the follow- 
ing associations persons shall pro- 
hibited from speaking writing sup- 
port any candidate.’” Scalia then left 
blank for the insertion the names 
any the newly speech-limited groups, 
concluding that “in permitting Michigan 
make private corporations the first 
object this Orwellian announcement, 
the Court today endorses the principle 


Help Your Readers Say 
Frozen Pipes. 


Sullivan Fried 


that too much speech evil that the 
democratic majority can proscribe.” 


went from there argue that 


the limitations campaign spending 


imposed Michigan could not 


squared with the First Amendment 


calia has repeatedly taken the 
same position cases raising 
the issue when and what 
degree protests pro-life 
groups outside abortion clinics 
may limited. Dissenting from opin- 


ion the Court that upheld restrictions 


anti-abortion protesters outside abor- 
tion clinics, Scalia concluded that while 
seems be, and will 
reported the media as, abortion 


the Court’s ruling 


“will down the law books, 
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will cited, free-speech injunc- 
tion case and the damage its 
principles produce will considerable.” 

Scalia’s opinion, joined Justices 
Anthony Kennedy and Clarence Thomas, 
was rooted long-standing First 
Amendment notions: the nearly total ban 
the law has placed injunctions against 
speech, including court-ordered bans 
demonstrations; the all-but-absolute ban 
limitations speech based upon its con- 
tent; and cluster others that led Scalia 
conclude that the Court’s ruling “ought 
give all friends liberty great concern.” 

course, not “all friends liberty” 
agreed. The First Amendment protects 
speech, including demonstrations; does 
not protect the act physically blocking 
access abortion clinic. Drawing 
lines protect both interests 
free speech and unencumbered access 
not easy. What extraordinary about 
these cases, however, the passionate 
pronouncements First Amendment 
principle they provoked from the most 
conservative members the court. 

The same turnabout visible within 
the legal academy. Some the nation’s 
most distinguished law professors whose 
writings have generally been character- 
ized liberal have consistently taken 


recent positions that the First 
Amendment should not, after all, read 
too broadly. Two them are Yale Law 
School professor Owen Fiss and 
University Chicago Law School pro- 
fessor Cass Sunstein. 

Fiss has argued that the state more 
less likely restrict speech than pri- 
vate institution such CBS and that the 
First Amendment should not read 
“presume that the state will more likely 


MAY SOMETIME 
FIND NECESSARY 
‘RESTRICT THE SPEECH 
ENHANCE THE RELATIVE 
VOICE 
exercise its power distort public 
debate” than “any other institution.” 
Restrictions campaign expenditures, 
Fiss argues, are constitutional the 


ground “that serve the ultimate purpose 
the First Amendment may sometimes 


find necessary ‘restrict the speech 


some elements our society order 
enhance the relative voice 
unstein, turn, has proposed 
what characterizes New 
Deal for the First Amendment. 
would permit “what seems 
government 
speech” long actually promotes 
the values free expression. Sunstein 
argues that the First Amendment shouid 
held permit significant limitations 
spending political campaigns 
“reduce the distorting effects wealth.” 
The “constitutional attack campaign 
finance reform,” says, “is cruel 
irony.” According Sunstein, the gov- 
ernment should, well, permitted 
require the news media provide “right 
reply for dissenting views”; and 
impose public universities significant 
limitations “hate speech” campus. 
These views are serious and thought- 
ful. They are set forth length and with 
subtlety both these scholars books 
and articles that are worthy close 
study. But there can doubt that 
both scholars understand that their views 
are odds with the First Amendment 
have come know. our “Free 
Speech Tradition” itself, Fiss observes, 
that has “oriented the Justices the 
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FREE SPEECH 
wrong direction.” “Free speech abso- 
lutism,” writes Sunstein, “is mere 
rhetoric, form self-congratulation.” 
Views such these have not gone 
unanswered. Sometimes the “other” side 
has been articulated institutions and 
individuals generally seen the liberal 
side the spectrum the American 
Civil Liberties Union, for example, and 
law professors such Kathleen Sullivan 
Stanford Law School. But more often 
than not, the classical First Amendment 
responses these positions have come 
from new cadre voices from the right, 
including conservative public interest 
organizations like the Washington-based 
Center for Individual Rights. 


One the scholars who has defended 
orthodox First Amendment law most elo- 
quently Charles Fried, particularly 
controversial solicitor general the 
United States under President Reagan 
and now justice the Supreme 
Judicial Court Massachusetts. Before 
got that job, Fried took directly 
Fiss’s position that the state more 
less likely restrict free speech than 
any private entity. “In the public 
domain,” Fried writes, “the state 
enforcing view the truth about itself. 
trusted. The public must left sort 
out the truth for itself.” 

for the argument that the First 
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Amendment should interpreted 
require the government’s hand the scale 
assure greater diversity the expression 
views, Fried’s response was blistering: 
the world are these people 
talking about? They cannot literally mean 
that their messages are drowned out 
the sense that those who wish hear 
them cannot. not the networks 
The Wall Street Journal were actually 


jamming the broadcasting anyone’s 


views. What these people really mean 
that not many people are interested; 
are not interested for long; or, like 
myself, interested are not all per- 
suaded. this respect these critics are 
like annoying children who whine their 
parents, ‘you’re not listening me,’ 
when what they mean is, ‘however much 
on, you don’t think I’m 
his new sort division 
conservatives defending First 
Amendment interests, liberals 
seeking define them narrow- 
complete surprise. The First Amendment 
many ways profoundly conserva- 
tive. is, after all, rooted the deepest 
distrust governmental power, the same 
distrust that conservatives have histori- 
cally voiced about governmental 
involvement areas other than speech. 
Until recently, conservatives found 
the First Amendment hard going. Judge 
Alex Kozinski the United States Court 
Appeals once observed that commer- 
cial speech speech advocating the 
purchase goods and services was 
the stepchild First Amendment law: 
“liberals don’t much like commercial 
speech because it’s commercial; conserv- 
atives mistrust because it’s speech.” 
History has much with this. 
“The First Amendment,” Yale University 
law professor Balkin has written, 
“normally has been the friend left- 
wing values, whether was French 
grés and Republicans the 1790s, aboli- 
tionists the 1840s, pacifists the 
1910s, organized labor the 1920s and 
1930s, civil rights protesters the 
1950s and 1960s.” 
New issues conservative ones 
have led reconsideration many con- 
servatives the First Amendment. The 
right spend money support one’s 
political favorites, engage commer- 
cial speech, say things that “hate 
speech” codes might punish, and 
protest outside abortion clinics all res- 
onate with conservatives. they, after 
all, who have more money spend and 
who tend run the corporations that 
engage commercial speech. The young 
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people campus who say the often out- 
rageous and sometimes racist things that 
run afoul speech codes are often the 
right. Dedicated right-to-life proponents 
are even more likely so. 

But liberals, nonetheless, should resist 
the temptation opt for narrowed First 
Amendment protections. They should 
recall, only their own self-interest, 
that censorship speech has long been all 
too congenial the American public. 
From the time the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, which led the jailing Jefferson 
supporters who had criticized President 
John Adams, censorship America has 
generally been aimed the left. The right 
may profit more these days from 
expansive reading the First Amendment 
but the day will surely come when only 
broadly interpreted First Amendment will 
protect speech the left cares about. 

Most all, liberals should understand 
that the First Amendment bottomed 
“worst-case scenario” more particu- 
larly, worst-government-case scenario. 
the very core the First 
Amendment “presume” (in Fiss’s 
word) that the state will use its powers 
skew public discussion its favor. 
the very heart the First Amendment 
deny government the authority pick and 
choose among speakers and messages, 
determining that some may and others 
may not heard and how often. 

about First Amendment law that has led 
the current liberal disenchantment. The 
wrong people are speaking; they have too 
much money behind them; they are say- 


ing too much. But when that sort 


thinking becomes basis for legislation, 
war with the First Amendment. 
participated the First Amendment 
forum conducted The Nation. 
thinking then, now, about 
whether people mean what they say 
about the First Amendment, 
recalled Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s incessantly observation 
that freedom speech means freedom 
for the speech hate. That position 
now much part American popular 
culture that sounds more fit for the 
Jeopardy board than Supreme Court 
opinion. But does anyone really mean it? 
The Nation’s own words tell the story. 
Because “the wrong side” keeps “wind- 
ing with the First Amendment its 
corner,” The Nation’s editors suggest 
that rethink our First Amendment 
views. Did ever occur them, won- 
der, rethink their political positions 
avoid being the wrong side the 
First 
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PERU 


FUJIMORI 


TOMPS STP 


TION 


The president’s anti-press campaign escalating 
& 


xplosive news was nothing new 
Peru’s Channel The sta- 
tion was blown terrorist 
had been lobbing bombshells its own. 
Sunday, September 14, Gonzalo 
Quijandria, the young host Peru’s 
most popular news show, Contrapunto 
(Counterpoint), let fly the latest: 
Peruvian security forces had launched 
sophisticated operation called “Plan 
Emilio” involving 
electronic surveillance 
opposition politi- 
cians and journalists. 
Five days after that 
story aired, the Peru- 
vian police raided 
Channel They were 
enforcing court order 
stripping Baruch Ivcher, 
the Israeli-born owner, 
his Peruvian citizen- 
ship and turning control 
his station, known 
Frecuencia Latina, over 
investors. Quijandria, 
along with the entire 
staff Contrapunto, immediately 
resigned protest. was the last act 
naked power play President Alberto 
Fujimori and his coterie military advis- 
ers, and the latest example their crack- 
down Peru’s aggressive press. 

“We were doing the kind investiga- 
tive journalism that normally carried 
out the print media,” said Fernando 
Viana, Channe! 2’s news director, ‘just 


— 


before handed his own resignation. 
“That’s not something the authorities 
have accepted.” 


Indeed, the Peruvian 


Fernando former news director 
the aggressive Channel investigative 
journalism “not something the 
authorities have accepted” 


government’s already limited tolerance 
for the press began wane after 
Fujimori dissolved the Congress 1992, 
and turned into hostility after guerrillas 
from the Tupac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement took over the Japanese 
embassy Lima December. Military 
officials complained negative and 
careless coverage. 

Critics charge that Fujimori trying 
muzzle sharp-toothed press anticipa- 
tion his run for 
third presidential term 
2000. Peruvian 


journalists complain 


continual harassment, 
including phone tap- 
and surveillance. 
Ivcher’s Channel 
marks public escala- 
tion hostilities. 

began August 
1996, after Channel 
aired report linking 
major drug traffick- 
corrupt elements 
the army. After the 
allegations 
broadcast, the military withdrew the sol- 
diers who had provided street security for 
Frecuencia Latina since Maoist Shining 
Path guerrillas sent dynamite-packed 
truck crashing through its front gate 
1992. Military officials seemed particu- 
larly incensed shocking report 
broadcast Channel just after military 
commandos freed the seventy-one 
embassy hostages April. on-air 
interview, former military intelligence 
officer named Leonor Rosa alleged 
that the army had tortured her and mur- 


TY 


Gonzalo Quijandria, former host Peru’s most pop- 
ular news show, bombshell report 
security-forces then police raid 


dered colleague prevent them from 
revealing secret military plan assassi- 
nate journalists. 

After that report aired, Ivcher claims 
that army helicopters began buzz his 
Lima mattress factory. May 23, Peru’s 
Joint Command took the unprecedented 
step issuing press release declaring 
that Ivcher had mounted campaign 
intended damage the image and prestige 
Peru’s armed forces.” Under Peru’s 
constitution, the military barred from 
publicly expressing opinions political 
matters. Ivcher has fled Peru Miami. 

July 13, Contrapunto broke 

yet another embarrassing story, 

airing conversations taped 

government security forces who 
were spying journalists. That same 
day the immigration office issued its 
decree invalidating Ivcher’s Peruvian cit- 
izenship. Under Peruvian law, nonciti- 
zens may not own media outlets. The 
government maintains that Ivcher’s natu- 
ralization Peruvian 1984 invalid 
because did not properly renounce his 
Israeli citizenship. 

Peruvians reacted with outrage the 
decision, demonstrating their support for 
Contrapunto marching front the 
station. Journalists Channel slept 
the floors inside, vowing they would not 
leave unless the police came and got 


them small feat since the station 
surrounded twenty-foot-high cement 
walls with guard towers and three-inch- 
thick steel security doors. 

But the end, when came, was not 
particularly dramatic. guard the sta- 
tion, cahoots with the police, opened 
the door for them. The journalists, after 
resigning, walked out peacefully. 

Government officials claim that the 
decision transfer ownership the sta- 
tion has nothing with press free- 
dom. “This issue national securi- 
ty,” says Congressman Ricardo 
Marcenaro the ruling Cambio 
party. wish could tell you more.” 

Statements like that have fueled 
rumors that have been swirling about 
why Ivcher whose uncritical support 
the Fujimori government had made 
Channel target the terrorist bomb- 
ing 1992 had suddenly changed his 
tune late 1996. Privately there much 
speculation that was the result 
business deal (reputedly involving 
everything from mattresses weapons) 
that went bad. 

the former news director, dis- 
misses such stories, arguing that Ivcher 
had ulterior motive encouraging 
journalists report aggressively cor- 
ruption. “He supported Fujimori because 
had eliminated terrorism and con- 
trolled inflation,” says “Now 
wanted help the president fight cor- 
ruption. thought that Fujimori would 
thank him.” 

Joel Simon 
Simon program coordinator for the 
Americas the Committee Protect 
Journalists. 


RUSSIA 
BUSINESS 
TAKES OVER 


budding independent 
press returns 
the old ways 


new breed capitalists 
seems have learned impor- 
ommunist predecessors: run 
the country, helps run the press. 
Independent media emerged the old 
Soviet Union the late 1980s, and for 
few years produced hard-hitting cover- 


age news ranging from local police 

scandals the disastrous war 
government waste and cor- 
ruption. But lately, much the indepen- 
dent media has moved back under the 
control the state and business inter- 
ests close it. Tough coverage any- 
thing rarity, and what little there 
tends viewed serving particular 
political business agendas. 

Over the last year, Russia’s most for- 
midable corporations have taken control 
much the national press. 1996, 


‘IN SUCH CIRCUMSTANCES, 
FREE INDEPENDENT 
PRESS DOOMED, BUT 
UNFREE AND DEPENDENT 
PRESS CAN FLOURISH’ 


Sergei Agafonov, 
former foreign editor 


the country’s largest company, the natur- 
al-gas monopoly Gasprom, bought 
percent the private nationwide sta- 
tion, NTV. The powerful private lender 
Uneximbank this spring purchased 
percent Russia’s most popular daily, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, with circula- 
tion 1.25 million. Most recently, 
Uneximbank and LUKoil, the nation’s 
biggest oil concern, divvied owner- 
ship the respected national daily 
after public battle that led 
the ouster most the editorial board 
the new owners. 

For Russia’s new media barons, the 
payoffs promise huge. econo- 
still heavily controlled the govern- 
ment, those who have become rich have 
been the insiders companies and 
banks that were given headstart 
reforms when they were spun off from 
Soviet ministries. acquiring the 
media, and with them the chance shape 
public opinion, Russia’s corporate giants 
strengthen their position. “In such cir- 
cumstances,” Sergei Agafonov, then for- 
eign editor /zvestia, wrote April, 
free independent press doomed, but 
unfree and dependent press can flourish.” 
late July, Agafonov was out job. 

The fight over /zvestia reveals how 
valuable the media are big business. 
also shows how Russia’s editors them- 
selves, through arrogance and bad busi- 
ness decisions, have pushed their media 
into the orbits corporations. 

Once the flagship the Communist 


“Scrupu- 
lously 
reported, 
fleshed out 
with 
fascinating 
cast characters, skillfully illumi- 
nating subject the news media 
seldom looked into and never got 
straight, last and best 
work deserves posthumous 
Pulitzer—for nonfiction, history, 
Swan, former senior 
editor, Columbia Journalism Review 
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Once the Communist flagship, 
has been taken over 
big oil company and bank 


press, the eighty-year-old /zvestia (News) 
fashioned itself into independent, pub- 
licly held company after the Soviet 
Union fell apart. About percent the 
paper was owned management and 
current and former employees, and most 


ANNENBERG 


SCHOOL FOR 
COMMUNICATION 


the rest was the hands two local 


banks. Marginally profitable, /zvestia, 
with daily circulation 517,000, 
lacked the resources expand. 
ost the Russian press, 
especially outside Moscow, 
operates loss. Few pub- 
build marketing staffs sell advertising, 
and hyperinflation during the early years 


reform drove many advertisers out 


business the same time drove distrib- 
ution costs Most print media 
received state subsidies for newsprint 
and distribution the early 1990s, but 
government resources dwindled, 
newspapers were willing survive 
any cost, including selling out cor- 
porate buyers. 

“At this rate,” says Vladimir 
Samarin, deputy editor the small inde- 
pendent paper Orlovsky Vestnik Oryol, 
210 miles south Moscow, “most the 
independent press will soon either 
back the state dole owned big 
business.” Russia these days, “inde- 
pendent” means publications that don’t 
have local administrations powerful 
businesses their backers. Robert 
Coalson, American who official 


the nongovernmental National Press 


Institute research group, wrote August 
the English-language Moscow Times, 
“Russia’s editors have continued the 
Soviet tradition seeking out sponsors 
and producing newspapers oriented 
toward satisfying those sponsors.” 

Before 1996, few corporations had 
quietly acquired stakes the media. 
was the crucial role the press played 
re-electing President Boris Yeltsin last 
year that triggered the recent corporate 
buying spree. Fearful that Communist 
victory would mean the end reforms, 
owners the national media had their 
reporters campaign unabashedly for 
Yeltsin and give scant coverage his 
Communist challenger, Gennady 
Zyuganov. Without such media tilt, 
many believe, the president might have 
lost. won handily. 

After the election, the Yeltsin govern- 
ment rewarded its friends. Boris 
Berezovsky, private businessman 
whose Logovaz oil and auto-sales con- 
glomerate owns sizable stake 
Russian Public Television, was named 
deputy head Russia’s security council 
last fall. Gusinsky, who owns 
MOST, conglomerate media, bank- 
ing, and real-estate interests, quickly 
received state approval for his television 
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station NTV nationwide and 
launch new cable venture. 

Other big businesses caught on: own- 
ing the press and flaunting one’s control 
over spelled clout. /zvestia’s editors, 
seeking upgrade the paper, made deal 
with LUKoil late 1996: the oil concern 
bought the stakes held the two local 
banks and committed $40 million 
investment over the next five years. But 
LUKoil was far from pleased last April 
when /zvestia reprinted story from the 
French newspaper Monde alleging that 
Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin had 
amassed fortune billion taking 
cut Russian oil and gas exports. Even 
detached observers thought was irre- 
sponsible for /zvestia reprint the 
Monde story rather than its own 
reporting such incendiary issue. 

LUKoil, after threatening sell its 
percent stake because the story, chose 
instead buy more equity and take con- 
trol the board, with the aim replac- 
ing the paper’s top editors. Says Pyotr 
Neyev, head investor relations 
LUKoil: don’t know what they expect- 
ed. Let’s face it: economics and politics 
are still too tightly joined Russia. 
matter how big the business, it’s not fully 
independent the government.” 


bidding war for the remaining 
equity, management 
recruited Russia’s largest pri- 

vate lender, Uneximbank, its finan- 
cial partner. With the bank’s help, the 
management acquired just over 
percent /zvestia’s shares. But the 
relationship with Uneximbank also 


BiG BUSINESS SOON 
CAUGHT ON: OWNING THE 
PRESS AND FLAUNTING 
ONE’S CONTROL OVER 
SPELLED CLOUT 


proved too good true. Like 
LUKoil, Uneximbank has long history 
close ties the Yeltsin government. 
Within two months bankrolling 
Izvestia’s defense against LUKoil, 
Uneximbank teamed with the oil 
concern oust the editor-in-chief, Igor 
Golembiovsky, and most other top edi- 
tors, replacing them with lower-ranking 
Izvestia veterans. 


The stated reason was poor manage- 
ment the paper the old editors. 
Golembiovsky charges that the new 
shareholders are trying remake 
into mouthpiece for their inter- 
ests. “The newspaper will now loyal 
supporter the government,” pre- 
dicts. “They all saw what the press could 
last year’s elections. Now, every- 
one getting ready for the elections 
2000.” 

Since its recent media acquisitions, 
Uneximbank has launched aggressive 
campaign buy more stakes priva- 
tized Russian companies. Controversy 
surrounding its latest acquisition, per- 
cent the telecommunications company 
Svaziinvest, has been reported most 
media but late, and with spin favor- 
able the bank, /zvestia. 

Golembiovsky and the other former 
editors, meanwhile, appear 
undaunted their defeat. With financing 
from “bank loans and advertising” 
Golembiovsky won’t say which banks 
they plan put out new, five-day-a- 
week paper starting November Its 
name: Novive New News. 

Neela Banerjee 
Banerjee free-lance writer 


Voscow. 
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ANY ENVIRONMENTAL. NEWS STOR CAN INVOKE 
AN IMMEDIATE RESPONSE 
ONL . FEW LEAVE PERMANENT IMPRESSION 


The Bacardi Foundation pleased recognize the following 


journalists whose commitment to environmental reportin 
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benefits the preservation natural resources and increases 


public understanding environmental issues. 


Golfweek 


Cape Cod Times 


Chairman’s 


Dave Seanor Anne Brennan 

Lynn Henning William Mills 
Jim Achenbach James Warren 


Todd Oppenheimer 
Atlantic Monthly 


Alicia Blaisdeil-Bannon 


Mobile Register 
Dewey English 


Bill Finch 


Sam Hodges FOUNDATION 


Sean Reilly 
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waste and conserve natural resources. And 


that will leave another little corner the 


world all alone. Phillips, that’s 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


HES Report, PB, Bartlesville, 74004 
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Paradoxical Pioneer 


quatting Chicago’s lakefront, like mas- architectural self-indulgence, Cantigny 
sive fortress waiting invading army from became self-centered museum saluting the 
the East, the city’s sprawling convention center Colonel’s self-perceived importance. Its expensive 
named for Colonel Robert McCormick. upkeep comes from McCormick’s impressive financial 

testimonial the political clout and Cantigny marks rite passage from frail 

journalistic muscle publisher both military manhood for the towering, 

and powerful, reviled and renowned. gaunt figure who limped not from war 
Even his celebrating its 150th wounds but from polo injury. 
anniversary, now reminds that plac- McCormick Place celebrates the name 
ing McCormick Center and Cantigny preserves the fame. 
land violated long-standing they are the symbolic book- 
maintain the vista “forever ends amazing career recounted 
open, clear and free.” Yet the engrossing biography twists 
ing was erected five years after the and turns. story the press and 

Colonel’s death 1955 with bull- personalities and perfidy, tri- 

dozer tactics that McCormick had umph and tragedy. The twists might 

taught his minions, and with the they 
same power and persistence that doggedly the right. 

had routed earlier generations Richard Norton Smith was given 

politicians the Colonel’s path. access the Colonel’s 

papers many thousands pages. 
THE COLONEL: THE LIFE AND portrait that casts the Colonel 

light never seen even many his associ- 

RICHARD NORTON SMITH ates: man who survived neglected 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY child, despite largely dysfunctional family, 
597 $35 become office- holder and office-bash- 

engineer and entrepreneur, visionary and 

power-broker all the while wrestling 

Thirty miles the west, with the demons doubt, insecurity, and 

Wheaton, far different monument self-imposed loneliness. 

the publisher, one lavishiy fashioned Smith, whose previous works include 

from the farmstead that his grandfather biographies George Washington, Her- 


bert Hoover, and Thomas Dewey, 
home ideologically with Republicanism. 
was speechwriter for Ronald Rea- 
gan, and his newest work dedicated 


became suburban estate that bespeaks 
grandeur more home the English 


Joseph Medill occupied. The farmhouse 
countryside that McCormick passion- 


ately detested than his Chicagoland and Elizabeth Dole whom 
sweaty backs and broad shoulders. served collaborator their own 


story. Yet Smith does not gloss over the per- 


| 
was the 500-acre estate where 
verse attitudes, the xenophobic isolationism, 


became eager boyhood disciple his impe- 


rious grandfather’s pioneer Republican dogma, the blatant bias against Jews and immigrants, 
and enjoyed his happiest days. Renamed for the unfairness some crusades, and 
the only World War battle which served, the Colonel’s obsessive hate for nearly every- 
was place reverie and remembrance. thing the Eastern Seaboard and beyond, 
was also there died unloved and especially the United Kingdom. 

unmourned except family retainers. More than story man who built upon 
Ralph Otwell the retired editor the eclipsed his competition, Smith also has 
Chicago Sun-Times. written the chronicle exciting period 
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Ted Scripps Fellowships 
Environmental Journalism 


the University Colorado 


Applications are being accepted from 
full-time U.S. journalists, with 
minimum years’ professional 
experience, for the 1998-99 academic 
year. Prior experience covering the 


environment is not necessary. 


Fellows will take classes, attend 
special seminars, and engage 
independent study university 
renowned for its environmental 
science and policy studies. Program 
covers tuition and fees and provides 


$27,000 stipend. 
Application Deadline: March 1998 


For applications and information, write: 
Center for Environmental Journalism 
University Colorado 
Campus Box 287 
Boulder, 80309-0287 
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American journalism roughly, the first 


half the twentieth century, time 


great technological change for newspapers 
with the advent radio and television. 

Joseph Pulitzer and William Randolph 
Hearst were the pioneers who led the 
nation into its most rambunctious and 
raucous period print. Theirs was 
exciting yet passing phase. The Colonel 
often identified with this Citizen Kane 
genre publishers. But more closely 
resembles Rupert Murdoch kind buc- 
caneer prizing political influence 
much financial gain, and using each 
leverage the other. 

cCormick the Innovator could 

see the potential the electron- 

media while other publishers 

comatose their blinders. 

the mid-20s bought experimental 

radio station housed hotel, renaming 

WGN (for “World’s Greatest 

and steadily expanding its 1,000 watts 

50,000. Television was still swaddling 

clothes when McCormick obtained the 
license for WGN-TV 1948. 

farsighted engineer who literally 
raked muck the head Chicago’s 
Sanitary District before fate thrust him 
into the masthead, McCormick 
invaded remote timberlands Canada 
build dams, pulp mills, and company 
towns supply his ever-growing need 
for newsprint. mid-century was 
generally believed that the Chicago Tri- 
bune was the largest foreign investor 
the Canadian economy. 

was generations ahead other 
publishers sensing the value spot 
color enliven illustrations. was 
among the first introduce zoned edi- 
tions providing more space for local 
news, with more advertising parti- 
tioned rates. And his successors are still 
pushing the high-tech envelope, putting 
the out front with regional all- 
news cable channel and boldly aggres- 
sive plunge into cyberspace. 

His pioneer achievements, impressive 
they were, shrink light zaniness 
and daffiness that are hard fathom, let 
alone forget. William Shirer, then 
bune correspondent Paris, was dis- 
patched the French countryside 
locate binoculars the Colonel had left 
barn nine years earlier. Once the Colonel 
mandated reporter Madison, Wis- 


consin, which regarded hotbed 


effete radicalism, determine whether 
the men wore lace panties. 

Among the Colonel’s obsessions was 
love gossip. For example, late 


1936 dispatched two pencil-wielding 


Bart Richards Award 


The College Communications Penn 
State invites submissions constructive 
journalism criticism for the 1997 Bart 
Richards Award for Media Criticism. 
Eligible work includes articles, books, 
electronic media reports, and research 
research published 1997. 


Previous winners include James Fallows, 
Nieman Reports, Jonathan Alter, 
Ellen Hume, and ABC News. 


panel judges from the profession 
and academia will select the winner. The 
prize $1,000. Entries must 
submitted January 31, 1998. 


For more information contact: 
Office External Relations 
College Communications 

The Pennsylvania State University 
201 Carnegie Building, Box 
University Park, 16802-5101 
(814) 865-8801; aab7@psu.edu 


PENNSTATE 


College Communications 


FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAM 


The Open Society Institute (OSI) invites Letters 
Inquiry for Individual Project Fellowships, 
awarded individuals pursuing research, writing 
other efforts issues importance pro- 
moting open society either the United States 
internationally. Areas particular interest 
include, but are not limited to: 


-the promotion reproductive health and choice 
participation reforming public educa- 
tion for inner city youth 

-non-commercial approaches arts, journalism and 
professions such law and medicine 

and civic identity 

-the impact the poor the devolution welfare 
responsibility the states 


-expanding democratic participation 


The application process begins with two-page 
Letter Inquiry and resume cv. ‘There are 
application forms. Please not send unso- 


licited materials. 


1997. 


Announces Call for Entries 


merican 


paparazzi stalk the future Duchess 
Windsor and her royal lover. But the for- 
mer king, Edward VIII, evaded the 
Colonel’s correspondent, and Mrs. 
Wallis Simpson, confronted the 
French Riviera, spurned the 
offer just “name her price.” 

His attempts simplify the language 
remained Holy Writ the style 
manual long after died. Eventually, 
the protests schoolteachers and wide- 
spread ridicule led the Tribune return 
Noah Webster. The surrender was for- 
malized twenty years after the Colonel’s 
death editorial titled “Thru 
Through and Tho.” Yet elevator 
within the Tribune Tower reportedly 
continued bear the sign “FRATE.” 

One the many paradoxes that dominat- 
McCormick’s life was the unusual part- 
nership formed with his cousin, Joseph 
Patterson, preserve family control the 
Tribune vacuum resulting from the 
mental illness that led Joseph Medill 
McCormick, the Colonel’s older brother, 
withdraw treasurer the newspaper. 

Patterson and McCormick, sons the 
Medill sisters, could not have been more 
different politically, personally, social- 
ly. Patterson, creative editor with feel- 
ing for popular taste, was self-described 
Socialist. Yet the two signed “iron- 
bound” pact mutual convenience and 
shared power that became the charter for 
the Tribune until they both were dead. 

After period alternate leadership 
stints Chicago, Patterson went New 
York establish the New York 
Daily News and introduce comic 
strips and syndicated features that further 
enriched the company coffers. The 
Chicago-New York duo became pub- 
lishing trio when Joe’s sister, Eleanor 
Medill (Cissy), gained control the 
Washington Times-Herald. 

Washington foothold was ten- 

uous, but spite family spats 

and financial strains, the three 

remained steadfastly united 

against Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal 

and put solid front against interven- 

tion the affairs Europe. 

called them the 

Axis.” Henry Luce, they were “the 
three furies isolationism.” 

Dealing with the three heirs Joseph 
Medill often was akin guerrilla war- 
fare for Roosevelt protecting his 
backside from new media onslaught 
while battling the Germans and Japanese. 
The attacks the president 
were ceaseless and vicious. They began 
before his first inauguration, and contin- 


ued long after Roosevelt was gone. 
Thousands words were devoted, for 
example, attempt showing that 
Roosevelt was aware imminent 
attack Pearl Harbor but welcomed the 
excuse for declaring war. 

One the dramatic episodes highlight- 
the book the effort Roosevelt 
nail the for wartime espionage: 
revealing that cryptographers had 
broken the Japanese war code. The case 
finally was dropped out the U.S. 
Navy’s concern over compounding the 
damaging disclosure with new publicity, 
more revelations. Somehow, the wartime 
blow national security was overlooked 
the 1997 recap its “famous 
scoops” during 150 years. 

many the news beats 
demonstrated during the Colonel’s reign 
was nothing not ferocious defender 
press freedom saw it. And saw 
pretty much the same way did arch 
critic Liebling: the press 
guaranteed only those who own one.” 

McCormick’s exclusionary zeal led 
landmark Supreme Court defeat for the 
Colonel trying foreclose the Chica- 
Sun Marshall Field III from getting 
Associated Press franchise compete 
against the The issue was restraint 
trade, not the First Amendment. Yet, 
for the Colonel, press freedom was often 
property right more than guarantee 
free expression. 

Smith deals only perfunctory way 
with the decision but treats another cru- 
sade with evident admiration: McCormick’s 
role the historic Near Minnesota case, 
also resulting 5-4 decision the 
Supreme Court. For once, there was noth- 
ing stake financially for the Tribune. 
Powered only his relentless zeal erad- 
icate Minnesota gag rule, imposing prior 
restraint small radical publication, the 
Colonel underwrote the lengthy appeal and 
took great pride his triumph. 

The author has readily admitted 
“empathy” for McCormick, but describes 
figure yet poignant. 
Throughout the book Smith seesaws 
his epitaph, perhaps inevitably unsure 
given the Colonel’s penchant for uneven, 
often baffling behavior. says the 
Colonel, consistency not 
lin” for Smith. 

So, when Smith’s evaluations swing 
between nasty and nice between mere 
eccentricity and maddening extremism 
have remember the distance between 
McCormick Place and Cantigny not all 
that great. The ghost the Colonel could 
traverse easily, chortling with sardonic 
glee over his conflicted legacy. 
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Knight International 
Press Fellowship Program 


journalistic service corps working with in- 
dependent media emerging democracies 
around the globe...experienced newspaper, ra- 
dio and television professionals with wide 
range abroad for nine 
months...sharing their knowledge...competitive 
selection... advertising, pre-press production, 
circulation, pressroom and other skills 
and July deadlines... 


Next Application Deadline: January 


International Center for Journalists 


1616 H St., NW * Third Floor * Washington, DC 20006 
Tel: (202) 737-3700 Fax: (202) 737-0530 
E-mail: knight@icfj.org 


Global 


Great Guy 


Raymond Schroth 


senior-year Fordham student 

journalist 1954 when Professor 

Edward Anthony Walsh, the chain- 
mentor generations future journal- 
ists, pulled the Treasury Great 
Reporting off his cluttered shelf and 
opened Kirke Simpson’s 1921 
description the entombment the 
Unknown Soldier, with its lead’s allu- 
sion Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Under 
the wide and starry skies, dig the grave 


ERNIE PYLE’S WAR: AMERICA’S 
EYEWITNESS WORLD WAR 

JAMES TOBIN 
THE FREE PRE 


“That,” said the professor, “is great 
journalism.” was also first inkling 
how even the best reporters needed 
great topics, notably the big three: bat- 
tles, executions, and funerals. 

can easily imagine the young 
Ernie Pyle coming the same conclu- 
sion 1921, when, editor the Indi- 
ana University Daily Student, typed 
out dispatch phoned-in from The Asso- 
ciated Press that brought tears his 
eyes. was Kirke Simpson’s original 
piece. memorized quotes from and 
told reporter years later: this was the 
way wanted able write. 

Within five years his death, Pyle’s 
own prose was enshrined the same 
volume simple description how 
burdened soldiers walk. But his most 
brilliant, often anthologized dispatch 
from World War “The Death Cap- 
tain Waskow,” depicts not much 
funeral impromptu wake: grim 
picture from the Italian campaign 
succession choked-up Gls they 
file the stiffened corpse their 
commander laid out the side the 
could hear. Like: “God damn it!” and 
sure sorry, sir.” 

Like many other Pyle columns 
that had transformed obviously tal- 


“ 


Raymond Schroth assistant dean 
Fordham College and teaches liter- 
ature and American Studies. 


author The American Journey 


Eric Sevareid. 


ented but obscure Scripps- 
Howard roving reporter into 
journalism phenomenon, the 


Waskow story, which 
appeared December 1943, 
struck chord. Staff Sergeant 
Wallace Irwin, Jr., the Army 
Signal Corps operator who 
had voice-cast over 
short-wave radio from run- 
down studio outside Naples 
United Press headquarters 
New York, told biographer 
James Tobin, had strug- 
gle through that piece 
make voice override 
tears.” 
Because was understated, 
and deliberately ambiguous, 
readers could read into their 
own interpretations the war, 
war that Pyle himself had 
steadfastly declined inter- 
pret. small-town editor 
Colorado said the soldier’s 
“damn” was curse the 
war. Others read tribute 
the dead captain, though 
tells very little about him. 
But one the many 
virtues James Tobin’s beau- 
tifully written new study, 
Ernie Pyle’s War, that Tobin 
can read journalism jour- 
nalist-scholar: the theme, says, “the 
sacred circle comradeship among sol- 
diers.” about “nothing less than love 
not erotic romantic love, but the 
love comrades who share kinship 
that excludes all others.” 
Ernie Pyle story has been 
told before: once The Story 
Ernie Pyle (1950), Lee 
Miller, Pyle’s editor, agent, 
and confidant, whose personal papers 
are major Tobin source; and again 
two collections, edited with excellent 
biographical introductions David 
Nichols: Ernie’s War: the Best Ernie 
World War Dispatches (1986) 
and Ernie’s America: The Best Ernie 
Pyle’s 1930s Travel Dispatches (1989). 
Those familiar with Nichols will 
find few surprises Tobin; neverthe- 
less, the Ernie Pyle myth ready for 
reinterpretation. War, reporting, and 
the public attitude toward both have 
changed remarkably since Japanese 
machine-gunner caught Pyle the 
Pacific island Shima, April 18, 
1944. the “good war,” journalists 
didn’t have told “get the 
team”; they shared World War II’s 
goals. They never violated security, 
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Approaching the invasion beaches Sicily 
the USS Biscayne 


and, though subject military censor- 
ship, also censored themselves rather 
that tell the public truths they sensed 
the public could not bear. Does this 
mean Pyle sugarcoated the facts? 

Tobin, who began this project 
Ph.D. dissertation the University 
Michigan, offers astute literary analysis 
Pyle’s work and puts him the 
broader contexts the history war 
reporting and the American public’s 
tendency turn its celebrities into 
myths and saints, imagine that some- 
one they have never met their person- 
friend, value themselves according 
whether not they are mentioned 
the media. Plus the media’s tendency 
turn public “hero” into commodity 

manipulate the image for their 
various purposes. 

Ernie Pyle was basically ordinary 
man who was extraordinary writer. 
college drop-out his senior year 
who loved journalism and produced 
extraordinary copy aviation 
columnist, travel-around-the-country- 
daily-columnist from 1935 1942, and 
war correspondent with genius for 
relating and writing about common 
soldiers. 


the public mind, came per- 
sonify, well chronicle, the Ameri- 
can Common Man. But his personal 
life was one long, aching wound. The 
brutal regime the on-the-road col- 
umn thousand words day, six 
days week drove him exhaus- 
tion. divorced and remarried his 
wife Jerry, who was alcoholic, drug 
dependent, suicidal, and frequently 
confined mental hospitals. And, like 
many World War correspondents, 
carried least one affair the 
side. For two years maintained 
relationship with “Moran” Living- 


the public mind, 
came personify, 
well chronicle, 

the “American 
Common Man” 


stone, the wife Associated Press 
reporter, but finally gave her her 
“walking papers” she put 
because feared news the affair 
would “kill” Jerry. Meanwhile, the 
never-ending tension deadlines and 
the piles upon piles corpses ren- 
dered him almost continually sick, 
sleepless, and drinking himself into 
stupor. 

But millions Americans was 
their eyes and ears the war. 
remember seeing The Story Joe, 
the Burgess Meredith movie inspired 
his columns, 1944; was only 
twelve, but knew who Ernie Pyle 
was. Thousands wrote him and 
asked him look their sons 
made his way through Europe. 

The first screenwriter for The Story 
Joe, the twenty-eight-year-old, 
then unknown, Arthur Miller, wanted 
rewrite Pyle’s experiences fit 
Miller’s liberal conviction that the war 


was crusade advance the cause 


world democracy. But their visions 
clashed. Miller looked the war and 
saw ideals; Pyle saw only “guys” 

both American and German lot 
guys, millions them.” Radio 
offered opportunities for even more 
fame and much more money. Edward 
Murrow wanted weekly broadcast; 
NBC wanted “dramatize” his 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITION AVAILABLE: Managing Editor, The Chicago Reporter. Manage the day-to-day 
editorial operations independent, investigative monthly that covers issues race and 
poverty. Four years investigative reporting and/or editing experience, especially 
investigative reporting. Proficiency computer-assisted reporting. Strong management 
skills. Salary $40,000 $45,000; excellent benefits. Send résumé to: Laura Washing- 
ton, Editor and Publisher, The Chicago Reporter, 332 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
60604. Deadline: November 15, 1997. equal opportunity/affirmative action employer. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, The Society Professional Journalists, the nation’s largest orga- 
nization working and student journalists, accepting applications for the position Execu- 
tive Director. Deadline Nov. Candidates must have demonstrated track record 
association management, including: (1) Ability produce, maintain and justify budgets. (2) 
Conceive and execute fund-raising efforts for general purposes and specific projects, including 
identification prospective donors. (3) Recruit and retain professional and student members. 
(4) Carry out initiatives developed board directors. (5) Coordinate and execute regional 
professional development programs and annual National Convention. Journalism experience 

referred, but not required. Must willing relocate Central Indiana. Salary around 
$55,000. Benefits and terms employment are negotiable. Send letter, references 
and other supporting materials Steve Geimann, Chair, SPJ Search Committee, c/o Commu- 
nications Daily, 2115 Ward Court, Washington, 20037. 


FELLOWSHIPS/AWARDS 


INTERESTED ENHANCING YOUR JOURNALISTIC ABILITY AND IMPROVING 
YOUR KNOWLEDGE CONGRESS WHILE EARNING $30,000? so, please call the 
American Political Association’s Congressional Fellowship Program (202) 483- 
2512, e-mail cfp@apsanet.org, visit our web-site http://www.apsanet.org for more 
information. Application deadline December 


THE ROBERT MCCORMICK TRIBUNE FELLOWSHIP URBAN JOURNALISM 
THE CHICAGO REPORTER. One year fellowship includes full-time reporting posi- 
tion with investigative that covers issues race and poverty. Opportunities for 
continuing education. Bachelor’s degree, least years reporting experience, strong inter- 
est urban affairs and investigative reporting. Fluency Spanish plus. Competitive 
salary and benefits. Send résumé and clips to: Laura Washington, Editor and Publisher, 
The Chicago Reporter, 332 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 60604. Deadline: 
November 15, 1997. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOMSKY Now Home Video! Manufacturing Consent: Noam Chomsky and the 
Media remarkable lesson free and rebellious thought” Monde. “Superb, thought- 
provoking” The Washington Post. Double Video $39.00, Companion Book $19.00. 
AmEx, Visa, call 1-888-476-4332. 


CJR INTERNSHIPS 


Applications are now being accepted for the spring program. Interns 
will work closely with editors wide range research, writing, and 
production projects 
These positions are unsalaried, but interns will paid customary 
rates for any their writing published CJR during their tenure. Interns 
may enrolled concurrently college university; they may also 
unaffiliated. Positions are both and full-time. 
Applicants should send résumé, writing sample, two references, and 
letter explaining their interest to: 

Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 


Columbia Journalism Review 
101 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 
New York, 10027 
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columns; and Westinghouse wanted 
him simply read his columns the 
air after they had been published. But 
Scripps-Howard wisely sensed that 
other medium could capture the unique 
and subtle impact Ernie Pyle’s 
prose. 

Inevitably, the image became his 
prison. Invited cover D-Day from 
General Omar Bradley’s command ship, 
the Augusta, first accepted, then 
the last minute decided wanted 
wade ashore with the troops. One his 
most memorable columns simply enu- 
merated the objects strewn Omaha 
Beach from socks, sewing kits, and 
family snapshots the feet buried 
corpse. did not sugarcoat death 
but the dead, described them, 
were peace. 

Normandy soon drove Pyle emo- 
tional and physical collapse. Neverthe- 
less, though wanted quit, felt 
obliged cover the Pacific front 
because the Navy wanted his attention, 
too. But the Navy didn’t really under- 
stand what the Pyle mystique was all 
about; they gave him plush quarters 
and the best liquor, and photographed 
him like visiting celebrity. Then 
when got down work and 
described their “paradise,” their com- 
paratively easy living sunbathing 
and tennis the aircraft carrier deck 

his hosts were furious. For the first 
time his career, resentful enlisted 
men turned against him and Pyle felt 
had rescue his 
reputation covering front-line com- 
bat the battle Okinawa. 
hen 
Robert Sherwood visited 
Pyle Guam March 17, 
Pyle took him aside after 
night drinking and asked about Roo- 
sevelt. “Tell him love him,” said. 


Sherwood said they would have 
reunion after the war. Pyle replied, 
not coming back from this one.” 

few days after FDR’s death, Pyle 
drew rough draft gritty col- 
umn, which was never published, 
the Allied victory Europe. 
There are many the living who 
have burned into their brains forever 
the unnatural sight cold dead men 
scattered over the hillsides and the 
ditches along the high rows hedge 
throughout the world. Dead men 
mass production one country 
after another month after month and 
year after year. 

This, before the Death Camps were 
liberated. Before 
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few weeks after Scott Fischer 

returned victorious from Everest 
1994, encountered him Seattle. 
didn’t know him well, but had 
some friends common and often ran 
into each other the crags 
climbers’ parties. this occasion 
buttonholed talk about the guid- 
Everest expedition was planning: 
should come along, cajoled, and 
write article about the climb for 
Outside. When replied that would 
crazy for someone with limited 
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Dangerous path: Outside got bargain 
deal for ultimately lethal expedition 


high-altitude experience attempt 
Everest, said, “Hey, experience 
overrated. It’s not the altitude that’s 
important, it’s your attitude, bro. 
fine. You’ve done some 
pretty sick climbs stuff that’s way 
harder than Everest. We’ve got the big 
figured out, we’ve got totally 
wired. These days, I’m telling you, 
built yellow brick road the 
summit.” 

Scott had piqued interest and 


was relentless. talked Everest 
every time saw and repeatedly 
harangued Brad Wetzler, editor 
Outside, about the idea. January 
1996, thanks small part Fis- 
cher’s concerted lobbying, the magazine 
made firm commitment send 
Everest probably, Wetzler indicated, 
Scott’s mind was done deal. 

month before scheduled depar- 
ture, however, got call from Wetzler 
saying there’d been change plans: 
Rob Hall had offered the magazine sig- 
nificantly better deal, Wetzler pro- 
posed that join the Adventure Consul- 
tants expedition instead Fischer’s. 
After trusted climbing buddy con- 
firmed Hall’s sterling reputation, 
enthusiastically agreed Everest 
with Adventure Consultants. 

One afternoon Base Camp asked 
Hall why he’d been eager have 
along. candidly explained that 
wasn’t was actually interested in, 
even the publicity hoped article 
would generate, particularly. What was 
enticing was the bounty valuable 
advertising would reap from the deal 
struck with Outside. 

Hall told that according the 
terms this arrangement, he’d agreed 
accept only $10,000 the usual 
[$65,000] fee cash; the balance would 
bartered for expensive space the 
magazine, which targeted upscale, 
adventurous, physically active audience 

the core his client base. And most 
important, Hall said, “It’s American 
audience. Probably eighty ninety per- 
cent the potential market for guided 
expeditions Everest and the other 
Seven Summits the United States. 
After this season, when Scott has estab- 
lished himself Everest guide, he’ll 
have great advantage over Adventure 
Consultants simply because he’s based 
America. compete with him 
have step our advertising there sig- 
nificantly.” 


Krakauer, contributing editor Out- 
side magazine, won the National Maga- 
zine Award for reporting 1997 for the 
article which this book based. 
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about noon every day [when was working for 
repaired for martinis the Crillon Bar, situated 
elegant Crillon Hotel next the Time bureau. The bar was 
hangout for American and English correspondents; Sam 
White the London Standard did all his reporting from 
telephone his exclusive 
niche the corner. Louis, 
barman, was right out 


After lunch would stagger back the office gather 
for our daily diversion gin rummy. obsessive gambler, 
Klein arranged the game. The regulars, addition myself, 
included Dmitri Kessel, the Life photographer; the head the 
Life team, Milton Orshefsky; and Art Buchwald, the Paris 
Herald-Tribune columnist. Sometimes visitors from New York 
joined us, like Gjon Mili, free-lance photographer, and 
Emmet Hughes, Fortune editor who was become Eisen- 

hower’s speechwriter. Cata- 

strophe struck 1952, when 
Eric Gibbs, priggish former 


Central Casting, with his British army colonel, took 
smile and flaccid hand- bade gin frivolous. Our 
Madame Albert, where May 1954, when learned 


knocked off bottle wine 
each over four-course 

lunch. Only our col- 

league, Fred Klein, deviated from this routine. cranky, 
reclusive Swiss, religiously ate alone the Rompanneau, 
his newspaper propped against his carafe wine. Once, 
when the maitre casually remarked the weather, 


that had died massive 

heart attack while working 

story Geneva. Klein 
immediately organized game and, shuffled the deck, 
exclaimed, “Thank the Lord for our bereavement.” 


Karnow the author the Pulitzer Prize-winning Our 


Klein stalked out and never returned. 


Image and Vietnam: History. 
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hile was researching sequel 
“The Magic Mineral” about the 
special hazard spraying asbestos fire- 
proofing materials high-rise build- 
ings, the vice president and director 
public affairs for Johns-Manville invited 
visit company headquarters, 
Manville, New Jersey, hear the corpo- 
rate side things. The town about 
fifty miles southwest New York City, 
and drove down there with him 
company limousine. The asbestos facto- 
complex Manville was almost half 
mile square, and was located smack 
the middle town, and since most 
the twelve thousand people who lived 
there had worked for the company 
one time another, should come 
surprise that they included one the 


ence room the headquarters building. 
Just before started, saw the vice presi- 
dent reach into his open briefcase and 
turn tape recorder, was careful 
listen and say little. have forgotten 
the names the half dozen compa- 
Officials who were pre- 
sent. One them was the 
corporate manager indus- 
trial health, who assured 
that the company had been 
striving diligently lower 
dust levels all its facto- 
ries. year later, his 
wife, who had worked the 
Manville complex sec- 
retary, died mesothe- 
lioma, invariably malig- 
nant, always fatal tumor 
the pleura the peritoneum 

similar membrane that lines the 
stomach which rarely occurs without 
some, even slight, history exposure 


Paul Brodeur 


director corporate research and devel- 
opment. the way lunch, told 
that and his colleagues had been 
impressed with “The Magic Mineral.” 

“You know how write about 
asbestos,” said. 

“Thanks,” replied. 

“We could use someone 
like you our public rela- 
tions department. Matter 
fact, understand there’s 
opening there right now.” 

looked him and said 


nothing. 
“Don’t know what your 
present position pays, 
course, but this one starts 
forty-five thousand.” 


looked straight ahead 

and pretended 

heard him. The sum he’d mentioned was 

more than three times what was mak- 
ing The New Yorker. 


largest concentrations asbestos-dis- asbestos. few years after that, 
himself died the same disease. 


Another official the meeting was the 


Brodeur was staff writer The New 
Yorker for nearly forty years. 


ease victims the entire world. 


The meeting took place confer- 
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Knight Fellowship gives 
you chance focus your 
mind deeply even while 
delightful experiences. 
appeals the moral philoso- 
pher well the curious kid 
every journalist. What 
liked best all, though, was 
being part small group like-minded journal- 
ists, sampling freedom and trying make sense 
this bewildering world find ourselves 
Miranda Ewell, San Jose Mercury News 
Fellow 


“Is the Knight Fellowship worth 
the risk stepping off your 

career track for year? The 
trade-off once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity study and reflect 
without real-world pressures, 
and join fraternity top- 


notch journalists. certainly 
boosted enthusiasm for 
job, sense what can accomplish the 
future. Bottom line: It's 
Richard Gonzales, National Public Radio 
Fellow 


“Every journalist should 
attempt, least once, take 
time off from the newsroom; 
step back and assess where 
you are going and where you 
want be, and how jour- 
nalism fellowship can lead you 
that goal. Stanford Univer- 
the perfect environment 
for those looking the changes ahead our 
industry the next century. The year spent 
Knight Fellowship made born-again 
journalist. The time was able spend reading, 
researching and studying reconnected the 
passion once had for covering the news 
young reporter.” 
Sheila Stainback, CNBC 
Fellow 


come recognize the value 

Stanford year from both 

personal and professional 

one that broadens the per- 

our best people 

and increases their value 

the 

Willse, editor, Newark Star-Ledger 
Fellow 


The 1998-99 
FELLOWSHIPS Stanford 


Stanford each year. What they get? Nine 


months study, intellectual growth, and per- 


sonal change one the world’s great universitie 

classes, independent studies, and special seminars with 
guest speakers. the end the year they return their 
news organizations, better prepared for the rapidly changing 


world journalism the end the 20th century. 


Reporters and editors, 
photographers and producers, 


editorial cartoonists and web-site gurus and more. 


want people who have already accomplished lot and 
are ambitious more. Candidates must have seven 
years’ professional experience. Fellows receive stipend 
$40,000, plus tuition, book allowance and child-care 
allowance. All benefits and activities the program are 


open spouses and partners Fellows. 


The application deadline for next year February 1998. 


brochure and applicatior write, phone, fax e-mail to: 


Director, 

John Knight Fellowships 
Building 120, Room 424 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 94305-2050 


Teiephone: (650) 723-4937 
Fax: (650) 725-6154 


Internet: 
knightfellow@forsythe.stanford.edu 


URL: http://www- 


Mike Hoyt 


Fixing the World 


admit it: that big weekend for tele-mourning buried, 
Mother Teresa checks out did not weigh down. foot- 
note Teresa’s death, fact, gave odd lift. This was 

the discovery that couple journalists admire had 
worked for her. Scott Simon, NPR’s thoughtful Saturday-morn- 
ing host, was one. called him for some details: “It was 1984, 
and had been journalist for some time then,” told me. 
was India for NPR, correspondent. Went the 
inevitable story the hospice for the dying. talked peo- 
ple who were dying. just felt moved volunteer there. was 
really simple that.” Simon worked for three months. 
bathed people, fed people, moved around tables, lifted 
sacks.” Then back work the radio. The afternoon talked 
was preparing interview the inventor “robotic sniffer.” 

Jason DeParle, who covers welfare reform for The New York 
Times, was the other one: “It was 1981. wrote letter 
Mother Teresa. got letter back from somebody named 
Brother Anton who said the work simple: clip nails, give 
food. warned that was physically uncomfortable.” was 
worse than uncomfortable the beginning, because DeParle’s 
first assignment was horrific mental institution. later 
served Teresa’s hospice Kalighat. “Conditions were still, 
American medical standards, crude, but was something 
worthwhile. You were taking dirty and rat-bitten kid and turn- 
ing him into clean and bandaged one.” DeParle kept journal, 
the journal turned into long article that got published col- 
lege magazine, the article seeded career journalism. 

Why these tales lifted me, think, that they are molecules 
affirmation some connection between journalism and generos- 
ity. It’s not that journalists are selfless, God knows, that they 
need tour duty Calcutta. But the best them, the ones you 
remember the day after next, tend people who want fix 
the world. They run the usual fuel mix ambition, curiosity, 
anger, whatever but like the best cops doctors, the best 


journalists also have strong urge make things better, heal 


some wounds and wound some heels. This not discussed. 
might considered naive the wise sophisticates. But 
time when journalism’s worst qualities are paraded and discussed 
everywhere, why embarrassed about this one? 

It’s quality that’s rightly tempered journalism’s neutral- 
observer role, course. For DeParle, that was bothersome 
first, and one point took break from reporting, thinking 
medical school. thought would something opposed 
writing about things other people were doing. went the 
Philippines and was supposed work with nun squatter 
camp, but the situation fell apart. started keeping journal 


Mike Hoyt senior editor His e-mail address 
mh151(@columbia.edu. 


again. was attempt get away from journalism but the 
whole thing reverted journalism. decided, well, that’s what 
interested in. isn’t devoid social utility.” 

When was The Times-Picayune New Orleans, 
DeParle wrote series public hospitals. had romantic 
view the emergency-room doctors. They were taking these 
wounded bodies and fixing them up. They, turn, had over- 
romantic view what did. They said me, ‘Well, you 
affect legislation.’ They thought that had the power and 
thought that they had the power actually make difference. 

the Philippines had time think about that. And what 
decided was: maybe Mother Teresa lives her life trying max- 
imize her social utility, but didn’t and don’t. stopped trying 
figure out whether was better doctor journalist. 
The world needs doctors and needs journalists.” 

Well, good ones. The quality I’m trying describe determines 
what that tend observe. Journalists like DeParle and 
Simon are not the sort spend their First Amendment currency 
laboring tease out the sexual orientation movie star, 
Esquire, yipping after the next Marv Albert, otherwise 
adding gathering flood drivel. One the more dispiriting 
things journalist ever told this was thirty-ish reporter 
The Philadelphia Inquirer was that her newspaper each gen- 
eration reporters and editors seems less interested substance 
and more interested the arc career. Less generous, way. 

don’t really buy her theory. side job have here 
Columbia marching handful students through magazine- 
length piece each over school year. The kids are busy, very 
stressed, yet marvel the complexity and seriousness the 
subjects that the better ones among them tend pick. Over the 
summer had five. One found mother and daughter serving 
time the same prison and struggling from behind bars keep 
the daughter’s young family together; another brought life 
statistic, smoker dying lung cancer; third tried unravel 
meltdown suburban high school where the dropout rate had 
gone through the roof; another wrestled with the failure New 
Jersey, where Megan’s Law was born, seriously treat impris- 
oned sex offenders, who sooner later will somebody’s 
neighbors again. The last was about former basebali players who 
got step the plate the majors just once twice, story 
that was more fun than pedophiles, although ultimately was 
serious inquiry into how men deal with unfulfilled dreams. 

One student compelling writer and dogged reporter 
asked moment insecurity whether thought she 
would ever find corner today’s media world the kind 
work she wants do, which dive into some the knot- 
tiest problems society has offer and write lively and clearly 
and some length about them. told her yes you will. That’s 
leap 
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These Men Share One Job With You... 
Fighting Health Insurance Fraud 


Robert Arkeilpane 
Cross and Blue Shield 
Western New York, 
Blue Shield Northeastern New York 


Background: 

Former New York State Trooper 
Senior Investigator 
Medicaid Fraud Control Unit 
NYS Attorney General’s Office 


Matthew Babcock 
Cross and Blue 
Utica-Watertown 


Background: 
Attorney 
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Ralph Cox 


Finger Lakes 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield 


Background: 

Special Assistant Attorney General, 
NYS Medicaid Fraud Control Unit, 
Welfare Fraud Prosecutor 
Monroe County DA’s Office 


multi-billion-dollar problem that 
affects everyone's health care costs. 
prevent it, detect and pursue 
fraud requires strong partnerships 
among providers, customers, insurers 
and law enforcement authorities. 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans 
New York State, the front lines the 
battle against fraud are often manned 
aggressive, former law enforcement 
officers. 1995 and 1996, they 
collectively achieved savings 
about $68.8 million their anti-fraud 
activities with the help tips that came 
from customers and providers. 


learn more about health insurance 
fraud, and what you can help 
fight it, write for our free booklet: 

“Close Health Insurance Fraud.” 


New York State Conference 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans 
121 State Street 
Albany, New York 12207 


( a 

WG 


Cross Shield 
New York State 


(Independent Licensees of the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association) 


Gerard ‘Gallagher 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Central New York 


Background: 
Special Investigations Unit 
Federal Bureau Investigation 


Lou Parisi 
Empire Blue Cross and Blue 


Background: 
New Jersey State Police 
Director the New Jersey Department 
Insurance Fraud Division 
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Ehe Lower case 


Radio Tower 


Terra Linda 


girls fire Teresa dies 


The New York Times 4/4/95 


Marin Independent Journal (Calif.) 2/22/96 
AcAllen, Tex.) 


Judge orders LOCAL TICKER 


dog head Forest City’s Ratner has heart attack 
examination 


NEW YORK (AP) 
allegedly bit off the thumb nurse 


must have its head examined 


debate libel, hate speech 


The Freedom Forum News July 1997 
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ALBANY Due misunder- 


zette the Albany Columbus Day 
Parade incorrectly reported that 


Clothing 123 State St. will 
closing. Joe Amore said has meets 
plans close the store retire, 
but was trying tell security the Pacific 
speaking reporter that his store 

“close City Hall.” 


The Star-Ledger (Newark, N.J.) 4/7/97 


The Daily Gazette (Schenectady, N.Y.) 10/12/95 


YWCA plans another week without violence 


offers $25 cir T-shirt (indicate preference) for items published The Lower case. Please send only original unmutilated 
clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication, and include your social security number for payment. 


One the most influential 
political machines Washington. 


town filled with people vying shape the decision the Government Accounting Office (GAO), more copies 
making process, one institution quietly exerts enor- The Wall Street Journal are delivered government agencies 


mous influence. For Number Subscriptions Delivered Government Agencies federal organizations 


The Wall Street The Washington Post The New York Times 


ever increasing majority 
2,533 1,582 1,599 


than any other publication 


government leaders, Source: Subscription and News Clippings GAO report government agencies, June 1997 Monitored. fact, 


The Wall Street Journal has become the single most elections go, it’s something landslide. you’re 
important source for the news and analysis they need trying influence the people who turn influence 


make informed decisions. According recent report all, strongly suggest you jump the bandwagon. 


The world’s most important publication 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


works. 


DOWJONES 
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